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opinion we had originally formed, that a more simple- 
mannered, or more agreeable and well-informed gentle- 
man is very rarely to be met with in any rank of life, 
or in any country in the world. 

The Archduke John conforms to all the habits of the 
people about him; and being the chief in wealth and 
importance of the great mining proprietors at Vordern- 
berg, he uses his influence—and most successfully—to 
render the population happy and prosperous. Previ- 
ously to his settling there, the miners had been for ages 
in a state of bitter rivalry, and almost of open hostility ; 
but he, in a quiet way, and so as to wound no man’s 
pride, soon proved to them that each and all would gain 
more by a cordial union of interests, and companionship 
in labour, than by pulling and tearing in opposite direc- 
tions. The blessings of national peace, which were 
beginning to be felt in that unhappy country, came op- 
portunely in aid of the archduke’s benevolent and public 
spirited measures; and I understand, from those who 
know all the circumstances well, that there is not in the 
world a happier, or more flourishing set of people, than 
these miners now are. It was pleasing to see that 
wherever this amiable prince appeared, the people step- 
ped forward and kissed his hand, not with an air of 
servility, but of cordial respect and attachment. Indeed, 
it was difficult to recognise, under the coarse dress, and 
simple manners of a miner, the leader once of mighty 
armies in the fierce contests which his country had 
waged with Napoleon; and still a man of the highest 
rank and consequence, in whose veins runs the noblest 
royal blood in Europe ! 

The archduke, as I have already said, passes most of 
his time in the country, residing at Vienna only during 
a certain number of weeks, which are considered indis- 
pensable, and according to etiquettes from which not 
even he is exempt in that most formal of courts. His 
chief occupations are, first, superintending the operations 
of the great trigonometrical survey of Austria, of which, 
as chief of the engineer department, he has long had 
the entire control; secondly, directing the great iron 
works at Vordernberg; and lastly, visiting his estates in 
Lower Styria, where his extensive vineyards are situated, 
His chief amusement is the arduous and rather danger- 
ous hunt of the chamois goat; a sport which in that 


dake had taken the survey of Europe—as he probably 
did—in search of a partner, he could not have chosen 
more wisely for his own happiness; and if this be so, 
how well may he not afford to set the court etiquettes, 
and all their quarterings, at defiance ! 

During dinner at Vordernberg, the archduke entertain- 


works in that neighbourhood. We already knew that 
the iron of Styria was not only extensively used on the 
continent, but was sent in large quantities to America. 
He also explained to us that this was chiefly due to the 
chemical advantages given to it by nature over most of 





lthe irons of Eurepe, including even the Swedish and 
the English. The combinations which nature makes, 
may indeed sometimes be imitated by art, but seldoin so 
effectually, it seems, and not often without an expense 
which gives a preponderating advantage in commerce to 
such places as Styria, where an important part of the 
work is ready done. The archduke at least told us, that 
although the English beat the Styrians hollow in the 
processes of refining iron, in making some kinds of steel, 
and especially in the manufacture of tools and all kinds 
of cutlery, still they are not able to compete with his 
countrymen in the markets of Europe, in consequence 
of the native excellence of the material found in the 
mines of Vordernberg. 

“ There is a tradition,” said he, “ of very long stand- 
ing amongst our miners here, which speaks to this point. 
When the barbarians from the regions north of the 
Danube drove the Romans from this province of Styria, 
then called Noricum, the Genius of the Mountains, 
willing to do the new inhabitants a favour, appeared to 
the conquerors, and said,—* Take your choice; will you 
have gold mines for a year !—silver for twenty years ! 
—or iron for ever?’ Our wise ancestors, who had just 
begun to learn the true relative value of the precious 
metals, by ascertaining practically that their rude swords 
were an overmatch for all the wealth of the Romans, at 





once decided to accept iron for ever!” 
a 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The German language. 


On returning to Hainfeld, after our first visit to the 





country takes—and, I am told by good authority, well 


supplies the place of our fox-hunting—only it is described | 


as vastly more laborious, and requiring its admirers, of | 
whom the Archduke John is one of the most passionate, | 


to live for days together amongst the glaciers and eternal | 
snows of the Alps. 
| 


Another of his amusements is the encouragement of | 
science at Gratz, and elsewhere in Styria; and as he| 
sets about every thing in the most unpretending way, | 
and by his gentle and elegant manners conciliates all | 
parties, his knowledge on these subjects is received not| 
with jealousy or suspicion, but with that degree of per-| 
sonal favour which insures the success of every under- | 
taking to which he wishes well. Upon the whole, there | 
probably have been few men in any station, and not} 
many princes, who have proved greater benefactors to! 
their country. Very few men, indeed, have the means, 
even if they had the disposition, and talents, and expe- 
rience requisite for so great a task; and it is in the 
highest degree pleasing to witness the effect of so for- 


archduke, at his vineyard, we found that our indefati- 
gable friend, the countess, had cut out fresh work for us 
in the shape of a tour in Upper Styria, which she urged 
us to make before the season should set in so severely 
as to render traveling disagreeable. It was now getting 
late in October, and an occasional touch of frost, even 
in the low situation in which we were, made us shudder 
when we thought of encountering the Alpine roads of 
the upper province. But the countess pressed the mat- 
ter so much, and she had made so many preparations, 
that, as we had no particular objection, except what 
arose from our being remarkably comfortable where we 
were, she prevailed on us to say we should set off, in one 
of her ladyship’s light carriages, on the 20th of October. 

The countess’s professed object, in sending us upon 
this expedition to the hills, was to show us the beauties 
of the grander parts of her adopted country, and to give 
us the means of becoming acquainted with a far more 
manly and intelligent population than that of Lower | 
Styria, of which alone, as yet, we had any knowledge. 


ed us with an account of the peculiar nature of the iron | 


tunate a combination of circumstances j yerson of | : ’ 
a combination of circumstances in the person of! Bit I now verily believe that the good lady's real object 


| with such a party as ours, was quite as long as we could 
decently propose to make. But in this estimate we 
reckoned without our hostess; for when, on the first of 
the month, I ventured to mention the subject to her, and 
said that in ten days or so we meant to set off for Vi- 
enna, I thought the good old lady would have expired 
on the spot. Indeed, so earnest were her entreaties for 
us to stay, and so touching the appeals which she made 
to us not so soon to desert her, just as she was becoming 
icquainted with ourselves and the children, that, having 
really no particular motive for going away, we agreed 
to remain a little longer. 

“Oh! do not say a little longer,” she exclaimed ; 
*do—oh, do make up your minds to stay the winter 
here. You know not what it is to travel in winter in 
Germany ; it will destroy your children, and you your- 
selves will have no pleasure in it. If you are not per- 
fectly comfortable here—if there is any thing in the 
world that money will provide—do, I entreat you, men- 
tion it. My sole wish is to make you happy here, and 
to enjoy, as long as I can, the society of my country- 
folks; for I feel—-I know—that you are the last of them 
I shall ever see. Human nature cannot long stand out 
against the accumulation of sorrow and of bodily dis- 
ease with which I am pressed to the earth; and it would 
be cruel in you to deny me the only pleasure now left 
me in this weary world. You will have plenty of time 
to travel in Germany next summer.” 

I don’t know how far these appeals might have proved 
effectual, had we not found ourselves very agreeably 
situated in the old castle, or had we been called upon by 
any pressing duty to go elsewhere. But as amusement 
was our only motive in traveling, and as nothing could 
be more entirely to our mind than the style of life which 
we were allowed to pass at Hainfeld, we felt half in- 
clined to take the countess at her word, and fix ourselves 
under her roof for the whole winter. But this, upon 
reflection, we could not help thinking would be rather 
too strong a measure, and might prove a géne upon all 
parties, on farther trial. After a good deal of delibera- 
tion, therefore, we finally compromised matters by naming 


jthe Ist of December, as the day of our departure, instead 


of the 10th of November. ‘To avoid farther discussion, 


'which I saw agitated her, I wrote our determination on 


a slip of paper, and sent it. In a few minutes I received 
the following characteristic answer :— 


“ My dear sir—Every day Mrs. Hall and you bestow 
on me, I receive gratefully as a blessing. Had Heaven 
and you vouchsafed to grant my prayers, you would 
have nestled in poor Hainfeld as well as you could, till 
the breath of spring invited you to launch into the world. 
Faithfully yours, « Pp__.,” 


Thus, for one month more, at all events, we were to 
be domesticated in our very snug quarters; and as the 
countess no longer urged us to make any expeditions 
from home, we set about amusing ourselves with what 
was at hand, and fell into regular habits, which every 
day tended so strongly to confirm, that before long we 
ourselves began to look to the period of our departure 
with almost as much regret as the poor countess herself 
did. 

The even tenor of our own happy life, in this remote 
and retired corner of the world, furnished but few promi- 
nent points of interest for narration. At first the countess 





one individual. 





could not imagine that we, who had been so much in 


|—though probably unavowed even to herself—was to 
induce us, by any means, to spin out the time till the 
winter should arrive, and fairly block us up in her castle 


the busy world, could possibly be happy without further 
society than what she herself and our own family af- 
forded ; and in order, as she said, to relieve the solitude 
of Hainfeld, she invited all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple to visit her. Some of these, whose visits unfortu- 


I forgot to mention that the Archduke John, instead 
of marrying an ill-favoured, starched princess, out of 
some foreign land, and from some cold motive of family | for the season. 
or personal ambition, or tortuous state policy, chose For the present, however, our jaunt was interrupted 
to himself a wife from those ranks among whom it is| by the slight illness of one of the children, and likewise 
his taste, and what he feels to be his duty, to pass his|by a change of the weather from mild to bitter; and as nately were short and far between, proved uncommonly 
life. Atthe time of our visit to the archduke’s vine-| these causes co-operated to detain us from day to day,!agreeable and useful acquaintances. Others were of 
yard, we could not speak a word of German, while the | we finally gave up our intended tour, and resolved not|}such a milk-and-water description, that they merely 
lady could not speak a word of any thing else; and as}to leave Hainfeld for any such minor purpose, but to came in our way. While again, one or two rendered 
at our second visit she did not make her appearance, our| remain quiet till ready to start for Vienna. We made themselves so particularly disagreeable, that had the 
personal acquaintance is but small. But nothing surely | our arrangements accordingly for setting off on the 10th |countess not ejected them, we must have speedily ejected 
can be more satisfactory than to know, that if the arch-|of November, thinking that a visit of nearly six weeks, | ourselves. 
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Although, as I have mentioned, she was irrecoverably 
bedridden, our poor hostess possessed an acuteness of 
judgment which in a great degree supplied the place of lo- 
comotion, and gave her by some means or other—the ma- 
chinery of which we could never perfectly discover—a 
most exact knowledge of all that was passing in the cas- 
tle ; so that nothing was said or done but she seemed to 
know of it. What was still more unaccountable, she pos- 
sessed a sort of magical power of getting at what was 
thought and felt by all her guests. If she exercised this 
kind of surveillance over her chance friends, it may be sup- 
posed that we sojourners did not escape. In fact, the whole 


energies of her mind were evidently employed, night as 


well as day, in trying to discover how best she could 
make our situation so agreeable to ourselves that we 
should have no wish to move. 


mitted the fact of our being most happy when most} 


With all her discern-| 
ment, however, it was some time before she fully ad- tess’s room, where, under her direction, and by her aid, 
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would not answer her purpose, as it generally would in | I wish I could persuade this admirable teacher to pub- 
the fashionable society of Vienna. With the charming |lish his Work in English and.in England, and to fix him- 
literature of Germany, however, she had made herself! self in London, where bis abilities, his knowledge, and 
intimately acquainted, and as she had enjoved the per-|his skill in teaching so difficult a language in the most 
sonal acquaintance of many of the distinguished au-|agreeable and patient manner I ever witnessed, would 
thors who have flourished in that country since the end | soon earn for him the distinction he deserves. I write 
of the last century, there could not, in many respects, | in these strong terms of M. Olendorff’s method, because I 
have been a better instructer than she was. Untortu-/ feel convinced that a familiarity with it would go far to 
nately, however, it was scarcely possible that a less|spread the knowledge of this delightful language in 
creditable pupil could have been found, and the progress | England, where, of all countries in the world, it is most 
[ made under her tuition was wretchedly small. likely to be duly appreciated. The almost matchless 

I got up at six o’clock every morning, and read hard | beauties of German, not only from their own excellence, 
till breakfast time at my grammars and dictionaries, and | but from their analogy to those of our own literature, 
afterwards worked for several hours alone, and alwaysjand the great similarity of character between the two 
|for at least an hour with our accomplished German go-| people, are calculated to produce a much greater effect 
In the middle of the day | went to the coun-|with us than elsewhere. Independently, also, of the 
wholesome pleasure which belongs to an elegant pursuit, 
the study of German may do much good, not only by 


verness. 


I read Kotzebue’s plays, or some other easy work. I 


alone ; that is to say, with no other company but her-! also learned numberless fables by heart; talked to every 
self; though the genuine modesty of her mind could by | native I could get to listen to me: and, in short, took a 
no means allow her to imagine it possible that her con- world of pains, but all to little or no purpose, excepting 
versation could supply, and amply, too, the place of a that I derived much pleasure from reading some of the 
more extended circle. | German authors, and in particular the plays of Schiller. 

People may differ greatly as to the true import of the! It is, indeed, a curious fact, that in German it is easier 
expression “ being well employed,” but if a person’s time, to understand verse than prose, a discovery which I 
be fully and agreeably filled up, and no obvious duty is} made long before I read tae following remarkable sen- 
neglected, it cannot, I think, be otherwise than usefully | tence in Madame de Staél’s book :—«L’Allemand est 
employed. Be this as it may—our chief, and indeed al-| peutétre la seule langue dans laquelle les vers soient plus 
most only occupation, properly so called, at Hainfeld,| faciles a comprendre que la prose,” which, as she goes 


the generous cultivation of the national taste,.and the 
vigorous exercise of individual thought which it requires, 
but by its placing within our reach an immense store of 
mental merchandise, in exchange for which the labour 
of six months is the cheapest possible payment. 


——_ 
CHAPTER IX. 


The day at Hainfeld. 
The footsteps of time fell so lightly at Hainfeld, that 


was the study of German. 
We had been not a little humiliated on the occasion | 
of a visit to the great quicksilver mines of Idria, to find | 
ourselves quite helpless. In fact, we were virtually deaf, 
and dumb; for French, and every other language of! 
which we had any smattering, proved totally useless, | 
and at last, after in vain trying to explain to the people | 
at the inn that we wished something to eat, I remember 
being reduced to the necessity of sketching an egg, and 
then making signs for breaking and eating it! After! 
this adventure of the egg, I made a vow that I would| 
Jearn German, at whatever cost of Iabour. This was a 
rash vow, as almost any person wil! find who tries the | 
experiment, and one which will be suze to prove a very | 
weighty undertaking to those who, like myself, have un- 
fortumately not only no knack, or facility, for learning | 
Yanguages, but have organs so constructed as to render! 
the acquisition of any foreign tongue a work of real dif- 
ficulty, and that of German well nigh impossible. 

Every one remembers the story of the minister’s hor- 
ror, when, utter a life spent in eager pursuit of office, he 
for the: first time beheld his secretary approach with an 
enormous bundle of papers. But I question if his dis- 
may was greater than mine, when, within an hour after 
I had made this magnanimous resolution about the study 
of German, I encountered the following formidable words | 
in a newspaper :— 


PRIVILEGIUMSVERZICHTLEISTUNG ! 


SuBARRENDIRUNGSVERNANDLUNG ! ! 


But I was consoled by the reflection, that scarcely any 
thing is so difficult as it looks, and that if the trouble 
was great, great was the reward, and so forth. In aid of 
these commonplaces, [ found I had the eager encourage- 
ment of the countess, who was enchanted with my reso- 
lution, and offered to be my preceptress—an offer which 
made the natives who were present smile; for she her- 
self, good lady, spoke a very strange dialect, which, 
though as they said abundantly intelligible, was any 
thing but pure German. 

In other countries a few years’ residence, and even a 
few months, are sufficient to enable gifted—olten ungifted | 


—people to speak the language fluently and correctly.) daily progression; and so gentle is the rise, that he feels | 
—worked herself into a double degree of fever about 


~sigts ag ; | 
But this will not do in Germany, even ia the case of; 


the most gifted. Madame de Staél describes the labour | 
in strong terms :— | 


on to explain, arises from the necessity of shortening 
the sentences to adapt them to the poetical measure ; 
whereas in prose, where no such necessity exists, the 
periods often extend for more than a page, before the 
keyword is reached, without which the involved sense 
cannot be unlocked. 

It was not till I had spent nearly a year in Germany, 
and after I had read, written, and spoken German with 
much diligence and the most constant opportunities of 
hearing it in the country itself, that I learned, with no 
small mortification, that I had all along been proceeding 
on a wrong system, and that the methods which I had 
found sufficient to give me a certain sort of knowledge 


‘of French and Spanish in Europe, and of Hindostanee 


and Malay in the East, were totally inoperative when 
applied to the formidable German. 

By good fortune, however, I fell in with a truly phi- 
losophical professor of German at Paris, M. Olendorff, 
author of a new and most luminous method of teaching 
that language. He soon satisfied me of what I had in- 
deed myself begun to suspect, that German, to be under- 
stood properly, must be attacked exactly like mathe- 
matics—and that as there is no “royal road” to know- 


‘ledge in the one case, so is there none in the other. I 
| gave a sigh or two over the ten months’ labour I had al- 


most entirely thrown away, and commenced the study 
anew through the medium of M. Olendorff’s method, 
which well deserves the title of the Euclid of German.* 
After six months’ close application, I can venture to pro- 
nounce that by his method alone, so far as I have been 
able to understand the subject, can this very difficult, but 
very charming language, be taught without confusion. 
To those who, like me, have none of that readiness by 
which, instinctively as it were, foreign tongues are 
breathed in by some people, and are made use of seem- 
ingly without effort, such a method is quite invaluable. 


| By it the scholar advances siep by step, understands 


clearly and thoroughly every thing he reads, and as he 
goes on, he becomes sensible that all he learns he re- 


| tains, and all that he retains is useful and practically ap- 


plicable. At the same time he scarcely knows how he 
has got hold of it, so slightly marked are the shades of 


no unpleasant fatigue on the journey. Of course the 
student is called upon to exert no small degree of patient 
application, and he must consent to devote a considera- 


«“ Une étude trés légére,” says she, in her magnificent; ble portion of his time to this pursuit; but he will have 
work on that country, “ suflit pour apprendre Italien et the encouraging conviction that every particle of effort 


V’Anglais; mais c’est une science que |’ Allemand.””* | is well bestowed, 


Now the countess, who was not very young when she | 
came to the country, and was by nature no linguist, and| 


* Nouvelle Méthode pour apprendre a lire, & écrire, et 


probably had never much leisure to make a scientific) A parler une langue en six mois; appliquée a l’Allemand ; 


study of the language, contented herself with learning | Ouvrage entierement neuf, 


merely enough to serve on those occasions when French! 





* De |’Allemagne, Partie II. Chap. IX. 
2 


«Par H. G. Olendorff. 
Paris, chez l’ Auteur, 67 Rue de Richelieu, et Barrois fils 
libraire, 14 Rue de Richelieu, et Heideloff et Campe, 16 


I find it difficult to mark their traces; for after we had 
consented to remain a month longer, at the countess’s 
earnest entreaty, we began to consider ourselves really 
at home, and to take those regular measures for our 
comfort and occupation, which it is impossible to think 
of when the hot fit of the traveller’s fever is upon us. 
We breakfasted in our own apartments, and as it was 
established as a by-law that nothing should there be 
spoken but German, we found it a most amusing meal. 
The children soon got far ahead of their parents, and 
spoke with ease and correctness, long before either of us 
could make even part of a sentence out. The facility 
with which young organs take up new sounds, and em- 
ploy with perfect correctness, and, as it were, instinctively, 
the most complicated rules of grammar, is truly astonish- 
ing. This arises in part, no doubt, from their minds 
being unencumbered with too many ideas, and from their 
judgment not being entangled by too great a fastidious- 
ness in the arrangement and expression of their thoughts, 
At all events, they readily find the means of saying, 
with unconscious accuracy, whatever they please, while 
their seniors hesitate, lose patience, and become con- 
fused in their vain endeavours after correctness, 

I should have mentioned, that before breakfast I had 
every morning to make a written report to the countess 
of the condition of all our party. The circumstances 
which gave rise to this arrangement are as follows :— 

I have already stated, that our hostess, though confined 
to bed, contrived to make herself acquainted with every 
thing that was going on in the castle. But she had too 
much taste, as well as too much good sense, to carry 
these secret investigations into our private apartments. 
Yet it was precisely to what passed there that her chief 
curiosity, or rather her chief anxiety, was now directed. 
She took it into her head that my little boy, then some- 
what more than a vear old, was rather delicate in health, 
—though, in fact, he was as stout as an infant Hercules ; 
and she took similar fancies with respect to the others, 
and sometimes honoured papa and mamma with a little 
equally groundless alarm. Now, asa considerable portion 
of this excellent old lady’s night was passed in weary 
watchfulness, in consequence of her painful maladies, 
she generally—though without the shadow of a reason 


the children before morning came. At daybreak, accord- 
ingly, old Joseph, the butler, used to be summoned to her 
bedside, in order that he might report if there had been 


|any remarkable stir during the night in our wing of the 


castle—any calls for assistance—any message for the 
doctor; and when the old soldier smiled at all these en- 
quiries, and said he believed we had ail slept like tops, 
he was scolded for his inhumanity, and despatched to our 
quarters, to learn, if possible, whether we were dead or 
alive. 

The honest fellow, who took the direct and soldier- 
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like method of going straight to his point, rapped at my 
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door, and stated that the countess having the day before 
heard the young graf, or count, as the servants persisted 
in calling the poor boy, cry twice; or having observed 
one of the young ladies look pale, was quite uneasy till 
she could know how they had passed the night. This 
message rendered it necessary that I should go to the nurse- 
ry to ascertain how the case stoud, and thus I was often 
called upon to disturb both the young graf and his sis- 
ters, and the old folks too, long before the fitting hour ; 
and after all, Joseph’s report, we found, never satisfied 
the countess. It was either too incomplete for her curi- 
osity, or too full for her anxiety, by the details suggest- 
ing fresh alarm. So that, when one of us went to her 








much neatness ; and being bolstered up by some eight 
or ten pillows of different forms and dimensions, she re- 
ceived her company almost as if she were sitting. As 
the bed, too, was rather low, her face came just on a 
level with those of her visiters, and as she had no deaf- 
ness, the conversation was carried on quite as easily as 
if the party had been sitting in a drawing-room. Her 
bed, which was unusually wide, was divided into two 
compartments; one of these she occupied herself, the! 
other presented a strange mixture of order and confusion. | 
As her curiosity about every thing in the external world, | 
from which she was now shut out, had rather increased | 
than abated by her inability to follow its movements in| 





that hour and mid-day was spent by us in studying Ger- 
man, writing letters, superintending the education of the 
elder children, or finally in putting young Master Basil 
Sidmouth de Roos to sleep. As the comfort of the 
afternoon depended essentially, as I shall explain pre- 
sently, on this small gentleman’s getting asleep in the 
middle of the day ; and as he took it into his head that 
nobody but his papa could, or at all events should, hush 
him to his morning’s rest, I was obliged, partly on 
account of the peace of the family, and partly on that of 
the countess, to enact the part of under nursery-maid for 
half an hour, almost every forenoon for some months. 

It is not so easy as those who have not tried the ex- 


room, as usual, about ten o’clock, we generally found | person, she applied herself with great diligence to read-| periment may suppose, to hush a child of fifteen months 


her under some extraordinary delusion as to what wes) 
passing with us. 


cies affect her, that she believed she knew much better! her whatever works of merit appeared. 
what we were doing, than we did ourselves, and fre-| she had newspapers sent to her from every quarter ; and | to additional methods. 


ing all sorts of books, and her friends being well aware! to sleep. 
So strongly sometimes did these fan-| of her desire to see every thing new, took care to furnish! me; but as I found my present task much harder than 
In like manner) it had ever been before, I was obliged to have recourse 


The business, indeed, was not quite new to 


One of these consisted in sing- 


quently she wished us to send for the physician, or to! in spite of all she said about the pain and difficulty of ing, as well as I might, a drinking song I had once heard 
persuade us to let her doctor the children, though they| writing, she contrived to keep up an active correspond-' in a coffee-room in Ireland. As I had not a single note 
had been, and still were, in perfect health ! lence with persons who, knowing her love for information| of music in my soul, or at all events in my throat, I had 

All this might have been laughed at, so far as it con-| and gossip, supplied her plentifully. | nothing for it but to follow the example of the monks 
cerned ourselves; but as it seriously affected the coun-| Lie most people, she fully intended to read every | who, in a similar case ([ do not mean in hushing babies, 
tess’s peace of mind, I bethought me of a device which! book and pamphlet which came to her, and conscien-| but in chanting offices), use a deep groan or grunt as @ 
corrected most of the evil, and gave her infinite pleasure. | tiously resolved to answer every letter. Like the rest of running bass. To my little man, however, this seemed 
I offered to send her every morning an official written | the world, however, who possess greater activity than| the most charming melody possible; and no sooner did 
bulletin of the health of the whole party ; and as I had sue could boast of, she redeemed this pledge to her con-| he hear the sounds, than off he went in as deep an ac- 
by this time learned her taste for the details of domestic | science, by doing little more than glancing over the books, | companiment as his tiny organs would admit of, which 
gossip, and observed the singular accuracy and minute-| reading the leading articles in the political journals, and | he continued till the soporific monotone set him to sleep. 
ness of her information respecting every other depart-| replying to one letter in ten. In ordinary life this leads) This habit of his led to rather a ludicrous scene some 


ment of the castle, and indeed of the whole estate, this/ simply to more or less remorse, fresh resolutions, to be, months afterwards, at a village near Saltzburg, called 





was not difficult. Having thus elected myself her lady- 


i Py ° r 
}aguin broken, and a degree of disorder amongst one’s! Berchtesgaden. We had been attracted to the church 


ship's spy extraordinary upon my own family, I com-}papers, dependent on the habits of the individual. Other! by the sight of a grand procession, and on entering with 


pleted the circle of her secret knowledge by repoiting 


every single thing that passed in our apartments. 


her good morning, or to furnish ber with any farther 


| people may run away from the arrears of their unan-| the crowd, found the priest celebrating a marriage. All 
| swered letters, and uncut books, but the poor countess, | went on soberly till the ghostly father (who had no more 


The visit which one of us always made to the count-; being chained to her bed, was obliged to allow the huge| voice than I have) began to chant some portion of the 


ess, about ten o'clock, was mirely for a moment to wish | accuimulation to be always beside her, like a permanent! service. 


The instant the well-known sounds reached 


nightmare. I have counted in one file three dozen un-| the child's ears, he struck off, at the full stretch of his 


particulars she might be anxious about respecting the| opened publications in English, French, and German,| voice, with my Irish drinking song. The surprise of the 
preceding night. She took that opportunity of askinz)| besides pamphlets innumerable, and endless files of “hole party was soon changed into mirth, and the first 


when the carriage would be wanted to give the children 
a drive, or what we should like to have for dinner; in 
short, whether there was any thing within the compass 
of Hainfeld or fifty miles round which we had the least 
wish to obtain. For example, she one day heard my 
eldest girl say she liked chocolate for breakfast ; and 
though there was a very good sort to be had in the vil- 
lage of Feldbach, hard by, it was not nearly good enough 
for the countess’s notions of hospitality. So a man was 
actually despatched on horseback, at three o’clock next 
morning, to Gratz, between thirty and forty miles off, to 
procure a particular kind of chocolate made accordiny 
to a receipt of the Princess of Salms. In like manner, 
when she found that some of us preferred tea to coflee, 
she was not content with what the village, or even Vi- 
enna could produce, but wrote off instantly toa merchant 
at Trieste to send her, not a pound or two, but a whole 
chest of the best and most recently imported tea ! 

Our protests against this sort of extravagance were 
all in vain; and when, one day, I incidentally threw 
out some allusion to tue inroad we were making upoa 
her establishment, she rang the bell, sent for the Ver- 
walter or bailiff, made him bring ber the last month's 
accounts, and took a world of pains to satisfy me that 
we cost her scarcely any thing additional. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “all the meat, poultry, and 
milk which are used in the house, come from my farin ; 
even the flour, which makes the bread, is sent from my 
mill—the vegetables are from my garden, and the fuel 
from my own forests. The other expenses are quite in- 
considerable.” 

So far did this generous old lady carry her notions of 
hospitality, that she wished even to pay our postages ; 
and [ think she was a little hurt because we took mea- 
sures to prevent the shopkeepers at the village from in- 
serting all our purchases in her accounts, according to 
her secret directions. 

After the short visit we paid to the countess about ten 
o'clock, we returned to our rooms, while she “ got up,” 
as she good-humouredly called making her toilet. ‘This 
operation—to other Jadies a pleasure—was to our poor 
friend, all of whose movements were accompanied by 
suffering, a most painful and protracted task. After what 
I have mentioned of her taste and habits, I need scarcely 


newspapers. [ shudder sympathetically, when I recollect| horror of the priest into such amusement, that he was 
the bundles of docketed. and the pyramids of undocket-| forced to intermit his chant, and join in the irreverent 
ed letters, nay, not unfrequently of unopened letters,| laugh which had spread amongst his hearers. 
of several weeks standing. In addition to this vast} At twelve o’clock exactly, for she was extremely 
chaos of unstudied literature, stale news, and truncated| punctual, I went off to our good hostess’s room, where, 
as well as embryo correspondence, lay a sea of accounts.| Whatever had been her sufferings during the night, how- 
There were the « farm accounts,”—the “ house accounts,” | ever sleepless, she was sure to be found cheerful, and not 
—the « miller’s accounts,” interspersed with a perfect | only ready to converse, but eager to hear what was going 
snow storm of bills, receipted and unreceipted, mixed | OD, and to give her opinion upon every thing and every 
with Austrian bank notes, and here and there a bag of body, just as if she could still mix in society, and in- 
silver money, all in most admired disorder, destined never| fluence, as had been long her wont, the opinions and 
to be redd up! | actions of other people. 

The countess, it must, however, be stated, was by no| Her chief object in arranging this visit was nominally 
means careless or disorderly in her arrangements; but, the study of German; but the lessons, so far as that 








say that she dressed in the old style, but always with 
3 


she undertook more than she could by possibility per-| went, proved little profitable ; for it was scarcely possible 
form; and as her independent spirit rejected all assist-| for ne to read ten words before some anecdote occurred 
ance from clerks, “ dames de compagnie,” or other agen-|to her connected with her early intercourse with Sir 
cies by which old age sometimes attempts to do the work| Walter Scott or Dugald Stewart, or her later intercourse 
of youth by proxy, her business and her pleasures—such | with the men of letters in Germany ; or it might relate 
as they were—necessarily accumulated work beyond the| to Napoleon’s occupation of Vienna—or to the details 
power of her feeble hands to discharge. When a book! of those ruinous campaigns which swept like debacles 
or letter, or pamphlet, was required, the bell was rung,| Over the fertile provinces of Austria—or the topic might 
aud her maid Pepe, a very clever person, sent to the| be the fashionable society of the capital, and the endless 
farther side of the bed to search for it. The abigail had| intrigues of the court—or, finally, she would branch off 
address enough on these occasions, so far as she could| into some speculation on the magnificent literature of her 
take the liberty unobserved, to put thingsa little to rights ;| adopted country, or that of France and England, with 
but it would have been a labour of hours or of days to/all of which she appeared to be equally familiar. On 
arrange matters properly. : each and all of these topics, and twenty others which I 

Had the countess been laid up in this fashion in any| have not mentioned, she conversed with equal readiness, 
other country, she might have been finely pillaged by| and always in the most lively and appropriate manner, 
the people about her; but there is an innate good faith| never lugging any story in by the head and shoulders— 
and resolute integrity about the Germans, which leads| never exhausting any thing, or dwelling a moment longer 
them, as a part of their nature, to adopt fair dealing in| upon any topic than exactly suited the taste of her com-. 
every thing. We had many opportunities of remarking! pany. Her memory seemed to be boundless ; and I have 
this admirable characteristic of the nation, not only during| often deeply regretted since that I had not—Boswelk 
our residence at Hainfeld, but afterwards in traveling| fashion—taken some notes of her conversation ; for al-. 
through other parts of the country : and I hope one day} most all her anecdotes possessed an intrinsic general’ in~ 
to be able to give some interesting and instructive in-| terest beyond their mere point, from being comnected 
stances in point, which occurred to us in the course of} with men and things in which all the world are cous 
our subsequent long journey. cerned. 

Until noon, we seldom saw any thing of the countess,| At one o'clock, or half past one, my pest by the 
except during the short visit about ten o’clock, which} countess’s bedside was taken by Mrs. Hall, sometimes 
was occupied, as I have said, chiefly in explanations of| alone, and sometimes accompanied by one, or at most 
points in the bulletin of the night, and in settling what| two, of her other guests, of whom, during the early part 
we should best like for dinner. The interval between! of our visit at Hainfeld, there were generally several 
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parties in the castle besides ourselves. In the mean 
time, I took a smart walk over the hills, or strolled with 
the children in the woods, or walked to the village to 
make some purchase at the omniumgatherum shop which 
supplied not only the castle but the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood with every article under the sun—great and 
small—from a needle to a ploughshare. 

By four o’clock, all the company having returned from 
their walks, rides, or shooting parties, and dressed for 
dinner, we assembled in the countess’s room. Generally 
speaking, as I have already mentioned, she found her 
strength unequal to sustain conversation with more than 
one or two persons, but during the half hour which 
elapsed between the dressing bell and the dinner bell, 
she liked to see the whole of her guests at once. The 
greatest number ever assembled, and that occurred only 
upon one occasion, was eighteen; but generally the 
numbers ranged from eight to ten or a dozen, including 
the children, who took all their meals with us. During 
this period, the countess seldom made any attempt to 
join in the general conversation, but lay, or rather re- 
clined on her pillows, tranquilly listening to the rest. 

When dinner was announced, and we had all left her, 
she sent for the nursery maid and the child; and I 
verily believe that the hour, or hour and a half which 
followed, were to her the happiest in the twenty-four. 
Her fondness for the infant, which was excessive, may 
have been due, in some degree, to the recollection of her 
own, an only and most extraordinary child, and all that 
she had gone through on his account. And it so chanced 
that our boy took wonderfully to her; and though at 
first rather frightened by the strange dress, and appear- 
ance, and situation of the countess, he gradually became 
reassured, and used to sit for hours together on her bed. 
Sometimes he crept close up to her face, and laid his 
cheek by hers, in such contrast as to draw many a touch- 


ing remark from herself, and sometimes to squeeze out | 


a tear from the more sensitive amongst her friends, who 
knew her sad history. But she never shed a tear her- 
self, even in relating to us her bitterest distresses. 
whole comfort of this visit, so important to the count- 
ess’s happiness, depended upon the little gentleman he- 
ing in a good humour, and that again turned upon his 
having had a due allowance of sleep in the forenoon. 
It was chiefly on this account that I was obliged to oc- 
cupy myself in contributing to his morning nap, in the 
manner I have already described. 

One hears of very wonderful children in most parts 
of the world; but I am not sure that I ever heard of 
one who excited such unqualified surprise as the count- 
ess’s son. While his mind appears to have been of the 
most masculine and matured strength, even at a very 
early age, his bodily frame is described as one of extreme 
feebleness and delicacy; and though some people have 
supposed that the countess, who devoted her life exclu- 
sively to him, may have hurt him by over anxiety, I 
have learned from good authority that he owed his daily 
life—so to speak—to her unceasing care; and that such 
a hothouse plant was he, that, had she for an instant 
relaxed her attentions, he must have dropped at once 
into the grave. 

I could relate many anecdotes of this singular boy, 
which I heard during my stay at Hainfeld ; but I prefer 
giving the direct testimony of an eye-witness, who I am 
sure, from all I have learned, rather understates than 
overstates the fact. ‘The following quotation is from the 
Travels of J. C. Lemaistre, Esq., published in London 
in 1806, vol. ii. p. 358. 

After giving rather an interesting sketch of the Count 
and Countess Purgstall, he proceeds as follows :— 

“ They have a son who seems to have inherited the 
talents of his parents, while, like them, his person is 
slender, and his health delicate. At five years old this 
wonderful boy, who may fairly be considered as a pro- 
digy, has read various books of science, is well acquaint- 
ed with history and music, and is so versed in geography, 
for which he has a patticular turn, that he has lately, 
without any assistance, made a map of Venice for Mrs. 
Lemaistre, which I mean to keep as a curiosity. 

“T begged him yesterday to tell me how I should re- 
turn to England without touching on the Hanoverian, 
French, or Dutch territories, and he instantly traced on 
the globe the only remaining road. He sits on a carpet, 
surrounded with his books; and when the gravest and 


most acute remarks fall from the lips of this little per-| 
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The | 


|son, a spirit seems to speak rather than a child, and the 
fine expression which sparkles in his countenance tends 
to increase the idea. 

«“ Among other singularities, he has taught himself to 
write ; but as his models were printed books, he prints 
his letters, and begins from the right hand instead of the 
left. He was born at Vienna; but having been attended 
from his earliest infancy by a nurse from Aberdeen, he 
|usually speaks English, or rather Scotish, his accent be- 
ing completely northern. He also understands the 
German and French languages, the latter of which he 
acquired with inconceivable facility. He is a pheno- 
}menon; and should he live and continue to make equal 
progress in knowledge, he will rival the fame of Sir 
[saac Newton.” 

He did live for some years afterwards—indeed till the 
age of nineteen—and made astonishing progress in know- 
ledge, especially in mathematics—so much so as to ex- 
cite the admiration of his learned connection, Dugald 
Stewart, into whose hands some of the boy’s papers had 
been sent by his mother after her son’s death. Mr. 
Stewart writes in the following terms :— 

“T can no longer delay expressing to you my admira- 
tion of the truly astonishing powers displayed in these 
manuscripts. I have certainly never seen any thing 
which, at so early an age, afforded so splendid a promise 
of mathematical genius; and yet I am not sure if they 
convey to me a higher idea of the young writer’s philo- 
sophical turn of thinking than some of his speculations, 
which have been several years in my possession, on the 
metaphysical principles of the modern calcul. 

«“ When I combine all this,” continues the learned 
professor, “ with the specimens of poetical talent which 
I have seen from the same hand, and with what I have 
learned through various channels of his many other 
accomplishments—above all, when I reflect on the few 
and short intervals of health he enjoyed during his little 
span of life—I cannot help considering him as the most 
extraordinary prodigy of intellectual endowments that 
has ever fallen under my knowledge. 

“Tf I were addressing any one else,” concludes the 
countess’s affectionate brother-in-law, “I would say much 
more. But how can I dwell longer on this subject in 
writing to the mother—and such a mother !—of such a 
son !” 

I shall merely remark here, before resuming the de- 
scription of our daily occupations at Hainfeld, that if 
|the merits of the poor forlorn countess’s child were of 
such a high order as to engage so remarkably the atten- 
tion of every one who knew him, far and near, we can 
easily understand how her own distress at his loss was 
iso deep and irremediable. 
| All these things, and their accompanying associations, 
‘being considered, we can the better sympathise with the 
lover anxious and tender solicitude which she showed 
‘about a stranger’s child and its Scotish attendant, acci- 
|dentally thrown in her way, and under her protection. 
| When dinner was over, the party split into various 
‘divisions. Some one always went to the countess, to 
remain a shorter or longer time, according to the humour 
she appeared to be in; and on that person coming away 
another went to her, so that she was never left alone. 
| As we, being permanent guests, considered ourselves the 
countess’s chief attendants, and were certainly, after a 
trial, the persons who best understood her wishes and 
her fluctuating state of health, and were most in her 
‘confidence as to her likings and dislikings, we endea- 
voured to arrange the evening so that those casual visit- 
‘ers should be most with her whom she was most anxious 
|to see; and that those whose conversation was not the 
| most agreeable, should be accompanied by some one 
better suited to interest her. 

While the mistress of the house was thus employed 
in receiving her guests, one by one, in turn, the rest of 
the company were occupied in different ways. The chil- 
dren, and some of the younger and merrier part of the 
company, generally waltzed round the billiard table, to 
the sound of an old worn-out harpsichord, and rather to 
the annoyance of the gentlemen who were knocking the 
balls about. Others established themselves in the little 
parlour, near the only open fire-place in the province of 
Lower Styria, and betook themselves to the newspapers, 
or to books imported from the adjacent library in which 








\the tea-table was prepared. 


very great one it proved, was listening to the Waverley 
Novels, some of which she had never read. This was 
varied by an occasional poem of Lord Byron, or a scene 
of Shakspeare, or, if politics ran high, by a peppery ar- 
ticle from some London newspaper. We had no Eng- 
lish newspapers, it is true, but only reprints in Galignani’s 
incomparable Messenger, a journal without which the 
Continent would be utterly uninhabitable by any Eng- 
lishman who cares a straw for affairs at home, of which 
he can hear little by any other means. 

Nothing, in short, that was striking and original, or 
exciting, in politics or in letters, from whatever quarter, 
or in whatever language, came amiss to this most ener- 
getic of old ladies. Reading aloud to her, in some shape 
or other, was soon found to be preferable to conversa- 
tion in the evening ; for such was her animation, and 
the liveliness as well as fertility of her fancy, and the 
ready copiousness of her memory, that she could never 
long remain quiet. Thus it too often happened that she 
exhausted her strength before it was time, as she quaintly 
said, “to go to bed;” and in her case, as in that of many 
robuster persons, it required strength to be able to go to 
sleep. We had therefore frequently the mortification 
of learning in the morning, that, owing to over exertion 
to entertain her company, our generous hostess had not 
herself once closed her eyes during the whole of the 
weary night. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, in the evening, the post 
came in, generally many days after becoming strictly 
due. This arose from the bag being carried by a lum- 
bering cart, whieh wandered over half the country, 
dropping its cargo by the way at all the different coun- 
try houses in the valley of the Raab, and ending its 
long journey with ours. But after a little time we fell 
into such an agreeable routine of domestic habits, that, 
so far from regretting the tardiness of these communi- 
cations with the external world, we came to consider 
even this bi-weekly post, as Jonathan would call it, 
rather a teasing interruption. We often felt ourselves, 
indeed, gradually relapsing into a state of indifference 
as to the affairs of the busy world lying beyond the 
limits of our “dreary solitude”—a disparaging epithet 
which was applied to Hainfeld, not by us, but by its 
mistress herself, to whose broken heart and blasted hopes 
it had so lung proved a desolate and lonely abode. 'To 
us it was quite the contrary; for we could truly say, 
that during no part of our lives had we ever felt less 
alone, or more completely contented and happy, than 
when our whole society became comprised in the person 
of our matchless countess ! 

One evening, when I was sitting with her ladyship, 
the letter-bag came in, and was as usual delivered into 
her hands. Of the four or five packets which it con- 
tained for herself, she reserved only one for immediate 
perusal, putting the other less fortunate despatches 
amongst her innumerable books and papers on her left, 
where, in all probability, they lay many days, or it may 
have been weeks, unopened. 

“ But this letter,” she said, “will interest both you 
and me, as it is from Edinburgh; I pray you to read it 
to me.” 

I took it accordingly and broke the seal, but for my 
life I could not make out a single line, though it was 
evidently written in a plain hand. I opened the win- 
dow-shutter to its full width, but still could not see to 
read. I then discovered that, although there was still a 
bright glow in the western sky, the pure daylight had 
been exchanged for that uncertain twilight, which, to 
some optics, is almost tantamount to no light at all. I 
had more than once before begun to fear that I had 
reached the age when this description of weakness first 
becomes sensible. I said so to the countess, and begged 
her leave to ring for the lamp. “ Yes! yes!” cried she, 
laughing heartily, but begging pardon for doing so—* do 
ring for the lights. I don’t wonder to hear you com- 
plain of this twilight blindness—you have it by inherit- 
ance; and, for that matter,” added the old lady, laughing 
still more, “I ought to have it by connection. 

“You know,” she continued, “or, perhaps, you do 
not know, that my brother-in-law, Dugald Stewart, had 
not the faculty of distinguishing colours at any time; 
and, like your own father, Sir James, he absolutely lost 
his sight when this sort of twilight set in. It is a most 
curious fact,” she went on to say, “that Dugald Stewart 





Later in the evening our hostess’s amusement, and a 
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strongly contrasted as the ripe mulberry fruit and the 
leaf of that tree. Yet the practical inconvenience of 
this singular defect in the retina, if such it were, was 
nothing in comparison to what he suffered from becom- 
ing blind when the day was nearly at a close. 

«I was laughing just now,” said the countess, warm- 
ing with her topic, as she always did when any thing 
carried her thoughts back to Edinburgh, which was fifty 
times a week—“I was laughing at the recollection of a 
funny scene I had with your father and Mr. Stewart, at 
least half a century ago. We had all been drinking tea 
with my excellent friend, the Reverend Mr. Alison, who 
had then a house in Bruntsfield Links. My two com- 
panions, the moment they came into the open air, re- 
commenced a metaphysical discussion the party had 
been engaged in, and which, from the popular turn 
which the graceful genius of Mr. Alison gave to the 
most profound disquisitions, I had been able, in some 
degree, to understand—at all events, to take great inte- 
rest in. 

« But when your father and Mr. Stewart found them- 
selves alone—for they seemed to consider a young lady 
as nobody—they dived much deeper into the subject 
than I could well follow; and, to the one or two ques- 
tions I ventured to put in search of explanation, the 
philosophers made scarcely any answer, but trudged on 
over the little grassy knolls of the Links, taking no more 
account of me than if I had not been present. 

« As I well knew my companions to be two of the 
very kindest and best bred men in the world, and that 
they were merely absorbed in their darling topics, I 
paced after them in respectful patience, thinking of 
something else, and admiring, as the sun went down, 
the last touch of bright light on the top of Arthur’s 
seat, and the flag-staff and battlements of the old castle. 

“« Presently Mr. Stewart, slackening his pace, drew to 
my side, and remarked that the golf players had quite 
destroyed the Links for a lady’s walking, and that unless 
I took his arm I might put my foot into one of the holes 
used in the aforesaid game. AsI found none of the 
inconvenience to which he referred, and as we had 
passed most of the rough ground, I begged him not to 
disturb his philosophical téte-a-téte on my account; but 
he continued to press me to take his arm. I knew well 
enough what was the professor’s motive, for I had iong 
been aware of his peculiar optical weakness, and I saw 
he could scarcely walk a step without setting his foot on 
a stone, or into a hole; but I was willing, by declining 
his twilight civilities, to punish his broad day neglect. 
Sir James, who as yet saw quite well, had no idea what 
Mr. Stewart was manceuvring about, and even tried all 
he could, being deeply interested in the discussion, to 
detach the blind lecturer’s attention from me to himself. 
Mr. Stewart, however, in his fears of a sprained ankle, 
seemed quite to forget his moral philosophy, much to 
your father’s surprise. 

“In about five minutes afterwards, however, I was 
much amused when Sir James also offered me his arm, 
expressed in like manner a wonderful anxiety about my 
safety and comfort, and, as Mr. Stewart had done before 
him, insisted upon encumbering me with help of which 
I stood in no sort of need. It became truly a task of 
some difficulty to lead these two gentlemen; for, as 
neither of them could see an inch before him, I was 
obliged to act as a guide to both. They, on the other 
hand, as soon as they had regained their confidence 
through the agency of my pilotage, forgot their sudden 
fit of gallantry, and once more recommenced their unin- 
telligible disquisitions across my very nose, and without 
once seeming to recollect that such an individual as their 
female protector was in existence !” 

As one story is sure to beget another, this adventure 
with the Edinburgh philosophers reminded me at the 


moment of a very different scene with one of them;|fore, some passages of her melancholy history, and 
and as it amused the countess, 1 may perhaps be allowed | pointing out, in very touching terms, the entire desola- 
tion of her life, and the utter ruin of all her fondest 

Long after the period described, when my father, no|hopes, I could not help admitting, when she asked me 
longer a student at the college and Dugald Stewart’s|what I thought of the above lines, that they painted her 
pupil, was at the head of a numerous family, he set out | situation but too truly; ‘ though,” I added, “ they sure- 
in a fine afternoon to walk with one of his little boys.|ly do injustice to the many attached friends you still 
It was his wont, in every thing, great or small, to go | possess.” 


to introduce it here. 


straight to his object, and sometimes without duly con- 
sidering the labour it was to cost, either to himself or his 
less robust companions. On the occasion I speak of, 


* They are, in fact, attributed to the Hon. R. H.|! 


mysteries of geology which delighted his own imagina-| 
tion, and which he took it for granted the boy would} 
relish as much as himself, he proceeded to the top of 
Corstorphine, a well-known basaltic hill near Edinburgh. | 
The sun set as usual—but as my father’s enthusiasm | 
never set, away he went, lugging the schoolboy after 
him, who indeed enjoyed the ramble as much as his papa, 
who was his most agreeable and constant companion. 

The point was made out to the satisfaction of both 
parties—the hill was gained—and the geologist, having 
examined the spot about which he was curious, set about 
teaching the young idea of his son how to shoot into 
past ages. For the rest, both were pleased to have had 
what they called a scamper over the hills. 

On turning back, however, it was soon apparent that 
they had made respectively two very false calculations— 
my father of the duration of the daylight, and my little 
brother of the strength of his legs. Before they were 
half way down the hill, my father, in the twilight, en- 
tirely lost his sight; and though the boy could see well 
enough, and knew the way perfectly, he was quite 
knocked up, and could not walk a step! 

In this dilemma, my father, whose ingenuity and re- 
sources were not confined to scientific pursuits, readily 
devised an escape. Being a strong man, and the boy 
being light, he perched the urchin on his shoulders, and 
thus, while one furnished legs the other provided eyes, 
and they regained their home almost as soon, and much 
more merrily, than if they had both been on foot. 


—j— 


CHAPTER X. 
The Worser. 

One day when I entered the countess’s room, I ob- 
served that she had been writing; but on my sitting down | 
by her bedside, she sent away the apparatus, retaining 
only one sheet of paper, which she held up, and said,— | 

«“ You have written your life; here is mine,” and she 
put into my hands the following copy of verses, by 
whom written she would not tell me. Probably they are 
by herself,* for they are certainly exactly such as suited 
her cast of thought. I may here repeat, that in spite of 
all her misfortunes, and the pains she took to cherish 
her grief, she was invariably cheerful, and never let fall 
a hasty or querulous word. 


MY LIFE. 


My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky ; 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 
But on that rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if heaven wept such waste to see, 
But none shall weep a tear for me! 





My life is like the autumnal leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall or fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


My life is like the print that feet 
Have left on Zara’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
The track shall vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to eflace 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud mourns the sea, 
But none shall e’er lament for me! 





being anxious to induct his progeny to some of those! Wilde, of Georgia. 
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her head; but instantly continued, with a smile,—*I 
should be wicked to complain, for although my path has 
been a thorny one, and all those I loved and cherished 
most have been torn from me, there has been no dis- 
honour to them nor to me; and the past is unclouded 
by any remorse, or any thing not in itself pleasing, how- 
ever melancholy to look back upon. You remember,” 
she went on to say, in her usual animated style,—« You 
remember the old story of the Worser? For my own 
part, I often think, with great gratitude to Providence, 
how much worse off I might have been, though I have 
successively lost all the friends I most loved in the 
world, and am here laid on my dying bed—for die, and 
that shortly, I believe and hope I shall—a_broken-heart- 
ed, helpless, useless old cripple.” 

I stammered out some commonplaces about hoping 
that she was still to see many useful and happy days— 
happy at all events to her friends. She took no notice 
of these remarks, but continued in a tone rather more 
melancholy than she had used before I interrupted her, 
in the following words :— 

“T take rather an interest in hearing stories of persons 
who are still worse off than myself; and you, too, 
may possibly be interested in the following narrative, for 
the truth of which I can vouch :— 

«A lady and gentleman several years ago were living 
at the Hague; they had been for some time married, and 
were justly reckoned amongst the happiest of the happy: 
Particular business called the husband away. Shortly 
afterwards the wife reccived a letter by express, stating 
that her husband was dangerously ill; and that she 
must use the utmost despatch if she hoped to see him 
alive. No time was lost, but on approaching the inn 
she was met by a funeral, and learned, to her unspeak- 
able horror, that the hearse before her contained the dead 
body of her husband! She fainted in the streets; but 
when the funeral had passed on, the people were at a 
loss what to do with her, not knowing who or what she 
was, nor even her connection with the gentleman who 
had died; for when she recovered from the fainting fit, 
her reason had fled. A benevolent lady, however, who 
witnessed the whole scene from her window, ran down 
into the street and desired that the unfortunate woman 
should be carried to her own room. 

“ F‘or some weeks her mind continued unsettled, and 
she seemed unconscious of every thing, except that 
some dreadful calamity had happened. At length her 
senses returned, and with them a full comprehension of 
her loss. Her grief became outrageous and uncontrolled, 
and she constantly exclaimed, ‘1 am the most wretched, 
the most unfortunate of women—surely never, never 
was there any one put to such a trial.’ For a little while 
her unknown but kind friend did not attempt to stem 
these bursts of grief, but at last she said to her, mildly, 
though firmly—+ Your lot is hard, but you are not the 
most unfortunate of mortals. Listen to my story. I, 
too, was a happy, happy wife. My husband and I had 
passed upwards of twenty years in the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of life, in companionship with our two children, 
a som and a daughter, who were in every respect what 
we could desire. To our infinite horror and amazement, 
we discovered that a villain in our own establishment, a 
man in whom we had trusted, had, by a series of diabo- 
lical arts, seduced the virtue of our poor girl! He fled 
from our vengeance, and his wretched ruined victim died 
shortly afterwards in childbed. Meanwhile her brother, 
who was of a delicate frame, and of a sensitive tempera- 
ment, was so wrought upon by sorrow and humiliation, 
that he speedily fell into a decline, and we saw before us 
another inevitable source of grief. 

“ «To avert the blow, however, as long as possible, a 


journey to the south of Europe was recommended, and 
As the countess had been relating to me, the day be-| the grateful air of a more genial climate seemed to revive 
the drooping spirits of our son. 
coffee-house, and had scarcely sat down before he beheld 
the destroyer of his sister placed before him. 
and uncertain what to do, he remained silent, while the 
other at once broke into taunts, allusions, and reproaches, 
This was too much for human nature to stand, and our 
poor boy, snatching up a knife, which unfortunately lay 
within his reach, plunged it into the heart of the mon- 
“You are very good,” she said, sighing and shaking] ster who had ruined the peace of a whole family. 


One day he entered a 


Stupitied, 


«“ «Of course he was instantly secured. The trial fol- 
owed, and in spite of all the extenuating circumstances 











which were urged, he was condemned, and, dreadful to 
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relate, executed! My husband returned to me from the ever, that the schoolmaster, who was a man of birth 
horrid scene apparently calm and unmoved. We felt it| considerably above his present station, and who had 
our duty to support one another under these terrible dis-| received a first-rate education, was greatly struck with the 
pensations, sent upon us, no doubt for our good, by the | beauty of the stranger. Moreover, though he did not 
wisdom of a Power whose ways are inscrutable. The} confess it, even to himself, he had begun to entert:in 
next day we had agreed to take a drive together; but| vague hopes that, in process of time, the mystery might 
after my husband had landed me into the carriage, he| be cleared up. Then, thought he, all the proprieties upon 
said he had forgot something, for which he must return | which his mother dwelt, might be satisfied in a manner 
to his room. I waited for five or six minutes, and then| which he scarcely ventured to think of. 
becoming alarmed, I ran up stairs, and found that he had) —“ Month after nonth passed in this way. The stranger 
put a period to his existence ! became every day more and more amiable, and the mo- 
« «Judge now, therefore, my dear madam, whether! ther saw, with a feeling of mixed alarm and satisfaction, 
there may not be more unfortunate women in the world) that while the young people were becoming daily more 
than you are.’ ” intimate and attached, the school was more and more 
The countess being in the vein for relating anecdotes! neglected, till at length the boys had it all to themsclves. 





—as, indeed, she almost always was when there hap-|It was soon admitted by ail purties that this could not! 


pened to be no particular subject under discussion—said, 
after a short pause,— 


be allowed to go on long; and after one more fruitless 
attempt to gain from the young woman some notion of 

“ You think that rather a painful tale. I fear it was| what she was, or who she was, or where she came from, 
but too true. I'll tell you another, however, which is} (an attempt which she declared, if repeated, must drive 
not so gloomy, the particulars of which I have repeatedly | her for ever from them,) it was agreed that a marriage 
heard from friends on whom I can perfectly rely. It} should take place. 
would be difficult, I suspect, to invent circumstances so| “ Married they were accordingly, and the thousand 
little in the ordinary way of life; but I think I can safely | and one gossips of the village silenced for the time. The 
assure you that all I um going to tell you took place. school, which had languished in proportion as the court- 

“One summer evening, in a pretty litile village on| ship of the preceptor had flourished, now revived; and 
the pleasant banks of the ‘I'weed, a gentle tap was heard | what was very important and satisfactory to the neigh- 
at the door of the schoolmaster’s house, which was the|bourhood, a female department was added. In this the 
first of a line of new buildings at the end of the ¢ Toon,’ | schoolmaster’s wife taught writing, eyphering, and sew- 
as the natives called it. The schoolmaster, who was) ing—her usefulness being necessarily limited by her 
quite a young man, and just established in his laborious | want of the senses of hearing and speech. 
office, opened the door himself, and was rather surprised 
to see an elderly woman holding in ber hand a very 
pretty person, at whose breast was an infant. 

«The old woman begged admittance for her young 
friend, stating that she was quite exhausted, and would|as well as the respect of her pupils. The shrewd ones 
presently expire of fatigue if not assisted. The school-| amongst the young folks used often to assert, when alone, 
master of course desired thet to enter, and taking the|that the mistress must only be pretending to be deat, as 
child in one arm, gave the other to the young woman, | she appeared to discover, with a kind of intuitive accu- 
who fainted as he placed her on a chair. ‘The school- racy, all that they said near her. But the numberless; 
master’s mother, an old lady who managed the cottage | experiments which they made to entrap her only tended 
establishment for him, was somewhat surprised to find | to establish that it really was no pretence. Finally, al!| 
such a party installed in the house when she returned | suspicion on their part, as well as on the busband’s, if 
from visiting a neighbour. But being of the same kindly | indeed any had ever existed, gradually died away. 
disposition as her son, she gave the wearied strangers a| “In the mean time, she became the mother of seven! 
hearty welcome; and although she said she could not| children, besides the girl who bad been with her at the! 
give them such good accommodation as they would have | time of ber first appearance, and who always called her} 
found at the inn farther up the street, she and her son} mamma, and was treated as a daughter by her. I should! 
would do the best they could for them. | mention that the old woman, who had accompanied her 

« Next morning a curious dilemma arose. The el-| on her arrival, paid her and her children a visit of seve- 
derly woman had silently taken her departure in the) ral days once a year, and on these occasions she always 
night; and as it soon appeared that the young person, | brought with her a purse of money similar to that which 
who with her child had accompanied her, was both deaf|the young woman had produced on the morning after 
and dumb, no direct means of ascertaining who and/|she was received by the schoolmaster. 
what they were presented themselves. The young! “One or two attempts to win from the old lady some 
woman, however, was so pleasing in her manners, so|trace of the young person’s mysterious history, were 
pretty withal, and both she and the child so well dressed, met by such earnest entreaties not to enquire into the 
that the schoolmaster and his mother felt an involuntary | matter, and threatenings of such an alarming nature, 
respect for their mysterious guests, and very soon took that after the second year no further questions were put 
such an interest in them, that all thoughts of giving|to her, and every thing fell into a regular, successtul, 
them any hint to retire were out of the question. jand happy train. No persons could be more attached, 

« The schoolmaster, as part of his business, had Jeamed! no family more flourishing, and no business more satis- 
the art of speaking on his fingers; and as his mother! factory than the joint school. 
soon acquired it also, there oecurred no difficulty in com-| “The gentry of the neighbourhood were naturally 
municating with the young woman. The first request} much interested in this strange story, and still more in- 
of the stranger was, that she might be asked no ques-|terested in the heroine of it, whose manners, as I have 
tions as to her history; the second was, that she might} already mentioned, were those of a much higher rank 
be permitted to remain where accident bad placed her.|in life, But they tried in vain to induce her to visit 
And as she made this request, she produced a purse,| them, and she stuck resolutely to her school and cottage 
containing, as she explained, an ample sum to discharge | duties. 
her board and lodging fur herself and the child for a] “On the fourteenth anniversary of her arrival, when 
year. the old woman made her periodical appearance with Ler 

“In a private consultation held between the school-| purse of gold, the girl who was called, and who probably 
master and his mother on this proposal, the prudent old| was, her eldest daughter, chanced to pass unobserved 
lady strongly objected to such an arrangement, on the/ through a room in which this old person and her mother 
plea of its indelicacy, and the hazard in which it might| were, To her astonishment, and even horror, she beard 
place the respectability of the village school, when it|}her mother speak. Greatly alarmed and confused, she 
was known that a persun of such questionable history | ran to her father, as she always called the schoolmaster, 
had become the schoolmaster’s guest. and communicated the wonderful news to him. He de- 

« The young man, on the other hand, warmly advo-| sired the girl to tell no one else, and said nothing him- 





“ Her success, however, was astonishing, and the 
school gained great celebrity in consequence. 
cipline she maintained was perfect, for it received the 











most exact obedience, while it gained for her the regard | the money, and fled. 








“+You are very wrong,’ she said, «and you will 
deeply rue this breach of our solemn contract. You 
Lave heard me speak once—you shall never bear me 
speak again !’ 

“He tried every art—he prayed—he wept—but all 
in vain—till at length, quite exhausted, he fell as'eep. 

«In the morning his wife was no longer by his side, 
He rose in alarm: the house was searched—all the 
grounds—the desolate school—she was no where to be 
found, and the only thing like a trace was the uncertain 
report of a peasant who had seen two females running 
out of the village at midnight. 

This afforded no clue, however, and the poor man 
was left in despair. As his heart was well nigh broken, 
his business no lunger prospered. The girls’ school, after 
a few vain attempts ata substitute for the spirit that 
had fled, was given up. The other branch fell into 
neglect, aud the whole fortunes of the poor man seemed 
crushed under the weight of this misfortune. 

“His only consolation was in his family; but this 
endured not long, for before the year was out, first one 
and then another fell sick, till, just at the period when 
the old woman was wont to make her appearance, every 
member of the young family was laid up with measles, 
or some such complaint, several of them being at the 
point of death. ‘The utmost anxiety was of course felt 
to know whether the usual visit would be paid, and 
great was the joy of all when the old woman appeared. 
| As she entered the door, she held up her bag of money, 
not knowing the condition of the children. 

« «Of what use is your base gold?’ exclaimed the 
wretched father. ‘Look at this sight—look at these 





The cis-| motherless, deserted, dying children !’ 


“The old woman, struck with horror, threw down 
In less than a week she returned, 
leading back the mysterious deserter, whose presence 
and attentions soon restored all the party, young and 
old, to health and happiness. 

« But what excited unbounded wonder in the minds 
of her family, and every one else, was the circumstance 
of her now speaking and hearing perfectly, and of her 
no longer refusing to go into society. 

“The husband, it may be well imagined, after the se- 
vere lesson he had received, never again approached the 
wysterious subject with his wife; and as no other per- 
son ventured to take such a liberty with her, the secret 
was never even guessed at. ‘T'he nearest approach to it 
— indeed, the only faint glimmer of light which was ever 
shed upon it—arose from the circumstance of her accent 
being slightly Irish; whence it was inferred that she 
may have belonged to some distinguished family in that 
country. 

« After this period—strange to say—the old woman 
never came back ; and as the lady herself—for such all 
who knew her admitted she must have been—was car- 
ried off by a sudden ilJness, some years afterwards, the 
seal of permanent mystery has been set upon this sin- 
gular adventure.” 

One may perceive in this wild tale not a little of what 
is called the German fancy, It is curious, indeed, to 
remark, that such had been the effect of her long iami- 
liarity with the writings of that imaginative country, 
that the countess delighted in such involved and myste- 
rious stories, and, as it were, in spite of her own more 
sober judgment, gave them credence. She assured us, 
accordingly, that the above circumstances were well 
authenticated,—though, it must be confessed, they look 
much more like what might have occurred on the banks 
of the “ dark rolling Danube,” or the Elbe. than by the 
side of the merry Tweed, albeit, in times past, not un- 
acquainted with romantic incidents. 


—<= 
CHAPTER XI. 
The Bore. 


Although the even tenor of our existence at Hain- 
teld, the most hospitable of all castles, afforded small 
matter for narration, there occurred every now and then 
incidents, which, though sufficiently insignificant when 


cated the cause of the forlorn wanderer—rendered doubly | self till the night came, and every one had retired toj compared to the great events of life, possessed consider- 


helpless in consequence of her unfortunate want of|bed. 
speech and hearing. As to the indelicacy, he said that 
was an idle notion, as his mother’s presence would effect- 


able importance in our lives by their effect on our com- 
“He then told his wife of the discovery which had| forts at the time. 


A musquito is a very little animal, 


been made, and entreated her to bless him with the| but where is the philosopher whose patience might not 








ually maintain all the proprieties, The truth was, how-|sound of her voice. 


be buzzed or stung out of him, by one of these wretches 
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attacking him during the whole night? In like man- 
ner, there may be found tormenting little animals of the 
human species, wholly insignificant as regards their use- 
fulness, but omnipotent in their powers of tormenting 
others. Who is there that is not acquainted with a 
certain number of bores, to meet any one of whom at a 
party, or in the streets for five minutes, is a punishment 
only tolerable, because we know the misery is transient ? 
But think of the intense agony of having to live in the 
same country-house with a finished bore! In town one 
may escape, or other persons may be got together to 
smother the monster ; but in the country, where there is 
no escape, and where it is difficult or impossible to dilute 
the evil by gathering together persons of a different 
stamp, the calamity becomes almost too great for en- 
durance. 

We were once exposed to the smarting of this griev- 
ance at Hainfeld, for so long a time that at last (as in 
the parallel case of the musquito) we wrought ourselves 
into a fever of impatience and distress, unworthy, it 
must be admitted, of rational persons under such cir- 
cumstances ; but the misery was not the less real on that 
account, 


Our friendly hostess, in speaking of the various per- 
sons who were likely to come to the castle during the 
winter, with or without invitation, had frequently men- 
tioned to us the name of a lady with whom she had at 
one time been rather intimate, but whose acquaintance, 
from a variety of circumstances, had become no longer 
agreeable. “I have done every thing I can,” said the 
countess, “to cut her, and to prevent her coming to 
Hainfeld, but I have not been able to accomplish my 
purpose ; and as the customs of the country permit any 
one who pleases to enter and abide in your house, it is 
very difficult, with a person who will not take a hint, to 
rid oneself of such a guest. 

“T only hope,” continued the old lady, getting ani- 
mated with her topic, “I only hope to goodness that she 
will not come upon us during your stay, for I fear you 
would never agree. It is possible,” she added, « that 
you folks who have seen all parts of the world, and love 
to examine curious specimens of humanity, may be in- 
terested by this sample, but I doubt it; for although she 
is very well informed and learned in her way, she gene- 
rally contrives somehow, in spite of very great efforts to 
please, to render herself universally unpopular with all 
classes, low as well as high; and you will laugh when 
I tell you of a curious result of this extensive feeling 
against my quondam friend. 

“One of the plagues of my unfortunate situation,” 
continued our hostess, “ is the difficulty I find in manag- 
ing the crowd of servants I am obliged to maintain in 
my castle. It is always bad enough when there is not 
a master in such an establishment ; but it is still worse 
when the mistress is bedridden, and from not being able 
to see into matters with her own eyes, must take the re- 
port of others. In short, you will easily conceive that 
I have no small work to keep things smooth amongst 
my domestics ; and for some years, indeed ever since I 
have been laid up entirely, half my tim», and more than 
half my temper, have been spent in settling their foolish 
quarrels ; so that until you came I have scarcely known 
any peace on this account, excepting only,” added the 
countess, laughing, “ when this obliging friend of mine 
came to pay mea visit. For, you must understand, that 
she is so cordially hated by all the servants, that what- 
ever hostilities may be waging amongst them, or what- 
ever real or imaginary sources of discontent may be 
stirring their tempers, and sending them to spout their 
angry recriminations to me, all is forgotten the moment 
this doughty personage arrives! A treaty of cordial 
alliance, offensive and defensive, on the ground of com- 
mon ill will, is instantly patched up among them, and 
for the time I hear no more of them and their absurd 
bickerings. 

“Tt is true,” said the old lady, with a shake of her 
head, and a tone of more bitterness than we had previ- 
ously remarked in her, “ that as a set off for this repose 
below stairs, I am liable to be tormented, not with their 
complaints of one another, but with my unhappy guest’s 
complaints of them. When irritated by her statements 
of their negligence or impertinence, I summon my peo- 
ple to my bedside, they fully admit the facts as set forth, 
and justify their conduct by asserting the utter impossi- 





bility of living on any tolerable terms with the individual) listen for hours together to what she obligingly called 
in question.” | reading English—a fact which no one could have dreamed 

Just before this conversation we had been discussing | of, had she not informed him that such was the language 
the point of our stay at the castle, and the countess had|she was Burking. ‘Then she brought him to correct 
been urging us to give up what she called our absurd and | long foolscap sheets of exercises, also in this unfortunate 
cruel intention of going away on the first of December, | unknown tongue. 
and to muke up our minds to remain at all events over! Her desire, in short, to show off, and her possible un- 
the new year, but the discussion had been interrupted | consciousness that she was giving pain instead of plea- 
by something. I resumed it by saying that I trusted, if| sure, induced her to follow us into whatever corner of 
we did agree to stay so long, she would manage to keep) the castle we betook ourselves. As to giving hints, or 
this she-dragon away from us. | showing by our looks and manner that we wished to be 

“T shall do what I can,” she replied, “ but I suppose | alone, it was useless. She would not take offence; 
you would not wish me to write to say you make it a| which invulnerable property led a Gratz wag to remark 
stipulation with me that if you remain, she is not to be| of her, that while some people are thin skinned, and 
admitted !” Whatever we may have thought, we ex-| others thick skinned, she seemed clad with the hide of a 
pressed ourselves duly shocked at such a proposition, and | rhinoceros. If, on the other hand, in a sort of despair 
entreated her not to think of taking such a strong step mixed with remorse, we tried the plan of being remark- 
on our account. jably civil, it was instantaneously taken such savage ad- 

«“ Why,” she said, “you need not beso horrificd, for || vantage of, in the shape of fresh intrusion, that we were 
should feel little seruple on my own part, as I am already | speedily driven back to our coldness and formality. At 
obliged to do something of the sort, in the case of a/ dinner all conversation was at an end ; for if you spoke 
distant friend who sometimes visits me, and who makes | to your next neighbour in the lowest whisper, though 
it a condition that this lady shall not only not be invited, | the bore was seated at the farthest angle of the table 
but that she shall not be permitted to put her foot within | from you, her quick ear caught up what you said ; and 
the doors during his visit !” | before your question was well out of your mouth, she, 

Happy would it have been for us and for all parties,| and not the person it was addressed to, would oblige you 
had we too made a similar condition—but it seemed) with an answer. 
scarcely within the rules of good breeding to suggest! I have already adverted to the kind of omnipresence 
such a thing, or even to permit it; and we passed from| which belonged to this insinuating personage, which, 
the subject, under the hope that something would turn! made all parties in the house complain that she was al-- 
up to save us from such a visitation. | ways by their side ; and accordingly, when at night, and! 

While we were yet speaking, a letter came to the driven to desperation, we fled to ovr rooms, and come 
countess from the dreaded person herself, and she opened pared notes, every one was ready to swear that she had 
it with fear and trembling. It was to state the lady’s never once intermitted her eompanionship. Most for-- 
regrets that, owing to the illness of one of her family,| tunately, we began on the very first day by declining 
she could not at present have the pleasure of coming to/ her offers of walking with us, and many a weary rounds 
Hainfeld, but that she hoped soon to be at liberty to do so. | about it cost us to avoid meetings in the woods. 

“It is all over with us!’ cried the countess. “I| In process of time the annoyance | have but very 
know the meaning of such a letter as this. She will be! faintly described became almost unbearable ; and as near- 
here before the week is out. I do not really know how) ly all our pleasure in the visit: was at an end, in conse- 
to help it. Perhaps,” sighed she, “you may like her | quence, we began once mere to think seriously of taking 
very well after all; for there is not a person alive who| our departure. On the ether: hand, the good countess 
makes greater effurts to render herself popular; and ifjevery day urged upon us her inereasing anxiety that we 
she does not always succeed, nature is in fault, not the| should stay till the spring, or at all events till after the 
lady. So pray give her a fair trial.” 


;new year; and, indeed, we felt ourselves- so very com- 
She came accordingly; and surely never was there fortably lodged, with the sole exceptiom of: being vbred 
any one who looked the character better, or who, in all| through and through l&e an old target; that we had the 


possible respects, enacted the bore more truly to the life. greatest reluctance to brealt wp our snug winter quarters,:. 


Her voice, harsh and unmusical to the last degree of! in order to seek a very questionable enjoyment at Vienna... 
discord, might be thought melodious in comparison with One day when the cowntess was pressing us hard 
the jarring elements of her conversation ; and what made upon this point, and, claiming our syaxpath y—as. well 
this worse, was the unceasing exigence of her curiosity, she might—on the seore: of feo gradually. declining 
which made her wish to join in all that was passing, and health, and the vast addition our party made to her 
to give her opinion unasked upon every topic. She comforts, I said to her, playfully, that if she would only 
seemed, indeed, to possess an ubiquity the most wonder- rid the house of a eertain person, our minds might easily 
ful; for sit where you chose, talk in as low a voice as be made up to remain seme time longer. 
you might, still she would contrive to get at you, and to! “ That is a motive; indeed,” quoth the old lady, sigh- 
intrude her stale, flat, and unprofitable commonplaces ing; “ and difficult as the exploit may prove, I trust we 
upon you. If you escaped, to have a quiet chat téte-a-| shall be able to accomplish the task. of dislodging her. 
téte with the countess, she was by your side. If you, But,” continued the countess, “she is like a bur.. She 
returned to the library, there she was re-established be-| comes into the house, and sticks, and sticks, and pricks. 
fore you. If, in order to avoid talking, you took volume! every one, but cannet be got rid of. I have already 
first of a book, she got hold of volume second, and in-| given her a dozen hints, but all in vain.” 
sisted on comparing notes, or anticipating your story, in| In fact, we found that the poor mistress:of the house: 
spite of your teeth. If you wished to read aloud in a) had been long pondering in her mind how to terminavs 
retired window to a single person, straightway the bore| the visit of her self-invited and most unwelcome guest ; 
dragged a chair into your retreat, popped herself tri-| more especially as she saw that it was nextto impossible 
umphantly down, and cried out, “I'll be your public—| that we could or would submit for any length of time to 
read on.” this daily increasing annoyanee, which alternately made 
Amongst her other accomplishments, this good lady | us laugh and almost ery with vexation, 
was very learned in the tongues, and had taken not a| This was too hot to last long, as Nelsom said of Tra~ 
few lessons in English. But, oh, ye gods and goddesses, | falgar; and it became evident, im the course of a fort~ 
what English she did speak! No written account can night, that one or the other party must presently abandom 
convey an adequate idea of sounds so horrible, and yet) the position. 
you could see that she prided herself particularly on her) While matters were in this feverish state, it happened, 
proficiency. Until we resolutely put a stop to it, she) partly by accident and partly by design of the countess, 
laid all and each of us under contributions to improve | that a crowd of eompany earne to the castle. The bustle 
her stock of words. First she tried to elect me to the| proved, however, too: much for the old lady’s shattered 
honourable post of teacher; and when I fought shy, she| nerves; since eacly person who in tum visited her, 
attacked the ladies of my establishment: but the dis-| though carefully schooled on the subject, presently for- 
couraging reserve with which her advances were there| got that although he was not an invalid, he was talking 
met threw her upon a young officer of the Austrian|to one; accordingly, some talked too loud, others too 
army, a countryman of ours, who, from not being so| quick, and all too much; so that the exhausted countess 
much accustomed to the world and its ways, knew not| was almost wern out. 
how to disentangle himself. She made the poor youth! This had the guod effect of bringing the campaign, aa 
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we called it, against the bore, to a crisis. The mistress 
of the house declared to several of her friends, in con- 


fidence, but with her wonted decision of manner, which 


left no doubt of her determination, that she could not | 


lcollected, there appeared no letter in that direction. 


| 
ter, became to us more fearfully apparent than ever! 


The countess, however, was not of a temperament to 


attendance upon her during her slow recovery. For in 


| Thus, the lady’s determination to hold on for the win-|common decency, if not in common compassion, we 


must have given up our prejudices, and assisted a person 
under such circumstances. Now, every one has heard 


possibly, in her present weak and gradually-declining |be easily thwarted in what she had undertaken ; and/|of the amiability of a sick monkey; and a bear with a 
state of health, entertain more company in the castle |seeing how matters stood, she begged to have au inter- | sore head, as an agreeable companion, is proverbial; but 
than her own countryfolks, meaning our party; and|view. ‘The post,” said she, “is such a roundabout | what think you of passing a month by the sick-bed of a 


that, therefore, she must entreat them to forgive her for | and uncertain method of communication in this slow- 
requesting them to cut short their visit for the present. |moving country, that I have thought it would be more 
Every member of the party so appealed to but one, not | satisfactory to you, as it certainly will be to me, to ar- 


only understood this, and were pleased with the good 
old lady’s frankness, but promised to do their best to aid 
and assist in freeing her likewise of the person who, 
they saw, fretted her life and soul out. 

Accordingly, next day, all but she prepared to return 
home, or to proceed on other visits. 
distracted, and we were in despair; and it now really 
seemed as if nothing short of the celebrated Irish hint 
was likely to have any effect. But it was suggested 
that even the strongish measure of throwing the guest 
out of the window would have no effect in this particu- 
lar case, for that she would speedily re-enter the house, 
thanking you for the air and exercise which the fall and 
flight had afforded her! 

At last, and just before the company dispersed, the 
countess, who, though bedrid, possessed much energy 
of character, resolved to bring matters to a point. In 
this view she commissioned two of her other and more 
reasonable guests, to undertake the delicate task of fairly 
telling the bore that she must depart. One of these 
commissioners was a lady, and she managed her part 
very well; but the other, though one of the ablest men 
I ever met with in any country, nearly bungled all, and 
defeated, by his bad diplomacy, the well-laid schemes 
of his colleague. 

In the course of the evening he took occasion, as if 
quite carelessly, to ask the lady whom we were all sigh- 
ing and dying to get rid of, how long she thought of 
remaining at Huainfeld, now the countess was getting 
feebler, and could not entertain so much company as 
formerly ? 

“Oh!” cried she, briskly, “I shall remain here as 
long as the Halls do.” The indiscreet negotiator having 
thus given the enemy a fixed point to fight from, was 
effectually baffled in all his subsequent reasonings about 
the countess’s delicate state of health—her wish to be 
quiet—her anxiety to hear only her own native lan- 
guage spoken this winter. 
less on the dull ear that was determined not to be 
charmed. 

The female commissioner took a wiser and more 
straightforward course. 
so many words, that the countess, who was a most de- 
termined person, and not to be trifled with, had signified 
her wish to be left alone, or with only her own country 
people about her. The able negotiator softened this 
communication by representing, that as the request was 
general to all the guests in the castle, there could be no- 
thing personally offensive intended; and then seeing 
that she had made some impression, she followed up 
the attack by an act of generosity and self-sacrifice worthy 
of the best times of the martyrs. 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” said this most excellent and 


/back for some days; and I fear you cannot well come 
| . . . . 
|home in any other, as the chaise seat, in which your 


range this matter by sending an express. So I have 


'letter, and bring back the answer.” 

It was impossible to resist such a home-thrust as this. 
/ The letter was written, the messenger despatched, and 
8 I 


the very cattle participated in the general feeling which 
agitated the household. 

Next day brought the answer; and, with it in her 
hand, the unwelcome guest proceeded to the countess’s 
bedside to make a last and desperate stand; and, had 
not the uld lady been a very Wellington or Metternich 
in petticoats, she must have been discomfited. 

The letter was forthwith read, paragraph by para- 
graph. It began by a string of compliments and praises 
of the countess’s liberality, generosity, and above all— 
hospitality. ‘The reader paused, but as the listener said 
nothing, she went on. 

«“ You have spoken,” said the letter, « of Sunday for 
jyour return, Now, unless it be absolutely necessary, 
/no one, you know, should travel on a Sunday.” 
| The reader again paused; the countess smiled, but 
| was silent. 

“In the next place,” pursued the epistle, “ the chim- 
ney of your room smokes so abominably, that you can- 
not occupy your apartment till the masons who are at 
work on it shall have finished; and you really must not 
think of coming at this season to a cold room.” 

The countess still took no notice. 

“« Finally,” said the writer, “ you cannot possibly have 
the carriage, as it has been sent away, and will not be 





things are, will not fit, and it must not be left.” 

“Ts that all?” said the countess. 

“Tt is all,” replied the lady ; “ and now what is to be 
done 1—what can I do?” 





All this fell flat and_profit- | 
| your friends know, and you know, and all the German 


jas respects traveling, it is universally selected as the 
She represented to the lady in | 





disinterested person, “as to where you shall go from 
hence—come to my castle over the hills, and there we 
shall be happy that you stay as long as suits your con-| 
venience.” 

There was no standing all this, and presently we had | 
the satisfaction of hearing that the enemy had been} 
brought to terms, and had agreed to evacuate the castle. | 
Our joy, indeed, was unbounded ; but the old countess | 
shook her head, and remarked that we must not halloo| 
till out of the wood. | 

Next morning the party broke up. Some went south, | 
some west, some east, but, to our sorrow and horror, | 
none went north—the only point of the compass we | 
cared about. 
others, and the sound of the carriage-wheels, and tramp- | 
ing horses, and bustling domestics, no longer heard, we | 
had the mortification to discover that, to all appearance, 





our evil genius—our bur—our bore—had not now—and | room, on the evening of the above memorable conference 
probably never had had—any serious intention of mov-|with the countess, had set fire to her head-dress, and be- 
ing! She had been offered the countess’s carriage, but |fore she could untie the ribbon, her hand and arm, used 
refused it, saying that she meant to write home for her|in extinguishing the flames, were considerably burned. 
own; but when the letters for the post-bag came to be |Thus we had before us the pleasant prospect of a long 


jand me all further anxiety, if you will name the day 


And when the coast was clear of the the laundry, a joy which, however, was suddenly inter- 


“In the first place,” said the countess, laughing, 
world know, that so far from Sunday being kept holy, 


fittest day in the whole week for that purpose. But,” 
added she, “ not to shock your conscience, you shall 
name your own day. 

“In the next place, you lately told me that you al- 
ways had the choice of several other rooms, and as 
there appears to be nothing the matter with their chim- 
neys, you need not be under any alarm, I think, on that 
score. 

“ As to the third and last difficulty, I do grant that it 
is serious, but I shall send for the coachman, and if it 
appears that your box cannot be carried with perfect 
safety and convenience, of course you will have to wait 
for your own carriage as suggested in the letter. But 
as I apprehend there will be no difficulty in taking the 
box, I shall be obliged to you, in order to save yourself 


most suitable to yourself.” 

Had our fellow-guest’s hide been as strong as the 
armour of Achilles, it must have been pierced by the 
sharpness of this reply. With a sigh she hauled down 
her colours, and said,— 

“ Well, then, I'll take advantage of your ladyship’s 
obliging offer of the carriage on next Sunday morning.” 

I shall not attempt to paint the joy which reigned in 
the castle, as the news spread rapidly from the library to 


rupted by an accident which threatened to defeat the 
whole object of the campaign. 
It appeared that our friend, when reading in her own 


ordered a man and horse to be got ready to carry your 


burnt bore ? 

Thanks to fate, however, and to that blessed remedy, 
cotton, the inflammation was kept down, and on Sunday 
morning we had the inexpressible felicity of hearing the 
carriage rattle over the stones; and feeling that we had 
now fairly got rid of our incubus—our standing night- 
mare—we sat down to our little domestic church, with 
hearts filled with much thankfulness—but, I sadly fear, 





The countess was |the horse trotted out of the court of the castle as if even| with any thing but a spirit of Christian charity, or un- 


mixed good-will towards men.* 
—>>—— 


CHAPTER XII. 
Quackery—Absolutism. 


I think I have already mentioned that the countess 
j}had an unconquerable aversion to all medicines, or, as 
|she invariably called them—drugs. She had suffered 
|much from an illness in Switzerland ; and thence had a 
|notion, whether well or ill founded I do not know, that 
she had been improperly treated by the medical men in 
that country ; and she ascribed so much of her subse- 
quent miserable sufferings to this cause, real or imagin- 
ary, that she not only rejected, with equal disgust, every 
description of drug, but treated all medical skill with 
propurtionate scorn. There was no theme, indeed, upon 
which she was more eloquent than the universal quack- 
ery of the profession of medicine; but, with a strange 
kind of inconsistency, she confined her disrespect to the 
regularly bred professors of the art, while she looked 
with favour—or at least with interest and curiosity— 
upon those who, without any of that caution which true 
science teaches, boldly assumed universal infallibility. 
One might have thought that she considered the study 
of medicine as our ancestors did the black art, as some- 
thing unholy and hurtful to mankind; and, consequent- 
ly, the deeper any person carried his researches, the 
nearer he approached to the source of all mischief. 

The countess, however, was far too clever a person, 
and far too well acquainted with the proceedings of the 
world, to maintain the above argument in direct terms. 
She was aware of the sophistry, as a matter of reason- 
ing; but having suffered, as she thought, from the 
misapplication of the rules of art, she could not help 
involving the whole profession in the same censure ; 
and certainly, in practice, she showed her sincerity by 
never letting a drug of any kind pass her lips. 

There lived near her castle, however, a medical man, 
whose pretensions dazzled her imagination greatly, and 
of whom she wrote to me in one of the letters I have 
already given. It may be remembered, that amongst 
the inducements she held out for our visit was the op- 
portunity of seeing a man who had wrought all sorts of 
miracles. 

I had not been long at Hainfeld before the countess 
renewed this subject, and she was evidently provoked 
with me because I expressed no sort of curiosity to see 
the wonderful individual, who, if he had not really per- 
formed all that was ascribed to him, had certainly per- 
suaded the public—or at least the great numerical 
majority—that he had done very great wonders. I said 
to the countess that I should willingly go to see any 
professed conjurer play his tricks, and that I should 
cheerfully pay my money for being well deceived by 





* Having alluded above to domestic worship, I think 
I may be rendering an important service to many per- 
sons, especially to travellers, who, like us, may be thrown 
for long periods far out of the way of any protestant 
church service, by calling their attention to a very admi- 
rable volume of Family Prayers, written by the late 
Henry Thornton, Esq., and published recently by his 
friend, Sir Robert Inglis. The sober piety, intelligible 
doctrine, and business-like good sense which pervade 
these excellent prayers, to say nothing of the forcible 
and eloquent language in which they are composed, 
must recommend them, sooner or later, to general notice 








and adoption, 
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sleight of band, but that I could not scourge myself up 

to feel any interest whatever in a man who presumed to 
work medical miracles; and that, as I considered the 
whole a piece of arrant quackery, only the more mis- 
chievous for being extensive, I could not treat the matter 
with any thing short of the utmost contempt. 

I was sorry to see that this strong language nettled 
the old lady, who it was clear had set her heart upon 
my having an interview with this Dousterswivel ; but I 
positively refused to visit him, or to do or say any thing 
which should imply the smallest faith in the pretensions 
of one who, it was clear to me, lived and fattened upon 
the diseases and death of others, and who had nothing 
to produce in his favour but his own confident assur- 
ances, and the assertions of ignorant patients, upon 
whose imaginations he had been working with much 
greater effect than upon their bodily frames. 

« At all events,” said the good old countess, “I hope 
you will not refuse to see him if he calls here ?” 
~ «Bless me!” I cried, “are you going to consult 
him?” 

“JT shall let him feel my pulse,” she said, “ and see 
my tongue.” 

« But will you swallow his powders ?” 

«J have forsworn all powders and every kind of drug, 
as you know; but, if I were disposed to take any thing, 
I don’t know but what I might try that which has al- 
ready done such wonderful things. I should be glad,” 
she continued, “to be free from this pain, which wears 
and tears me to pieces, but to prolong my weary life 
forms no part of my wishes; and, were it otherwise, I 
feel too deeply that I am far beyond the reach of any 
art or any medicine. If my mind, happily, is not dis- 
eased, my heart is broken, shivered to pieces—never, 
never to be repaired in this world.” 

A short pause followed this melancholy burst, but she 
shed no tears—the fountain of her grief had long since 
been parched up, during what she called her fiery trials. 
Her grief, indeed, was too deep seated, and too con- 
stantly present to her thoughts, to admit of any relief 
from its expression. Of course, there was nothing to 
be said, and I found it the best way, on such occasions, 
to go on speaking in my usual tone and manner, as if 
nothing had occurred of more than ordinary interest. 
Before I had time to muster up some commonplace ob- 
servation, by way of changing the subject, the countess 
brought it back to the wonderful doctor, about whom 
the whole country-side was in a craze, by saying that he 
was to be at Hainfeld on that day at one o’clock ; “and 
therefore,” she said, “I do beg of you to defer your 
walk till you have seen him.” 

While she spoke the door opened, and in he walked. 
I have seldom seen a face of more resolute shrewdness ; 
and now that he had fairly come, I confess I felt some 
curiosity to see to what extent he would carry the joke, 
or farce, or whatever be the term to give to charlatanry 
on such an extensive scale. As he was full of his sub- 

ject, and quite anxious to speak upon it, no great trouble 
was required to set him agoing; and as we managed to 
keep our countenances, he may have been encouraged 
to go on by the belief that he was making an impres- 
sion. An impression he certainly did make; but, «I 
guess,” it was not that which he wished to leave. 

He first dealt in a very startling generalisation, by 
asserting it as an established point, that all diseases 
which affect the human frame are merely varieties of a 
certain cutaneous disorder, of which I dare not even 


fire-king in the strand, who disdains hot water for his 
drink, and addicts himself solely to boiling oil or melted 
lead! 

When asked how he prepared these formidable medi- 
cines, he became less intelligible ; and upon our showing 
that we did not understand, he smiled with much self- 
satisfaction, and confessed to us that the virtue of his 
preparations did not consist so much in the drugs them- 
selves, or in the manner in which they were combined, 
as in the magnetic virtue which he imparted to them. 
This, I thought, was sailing very near the wind, and I 
exchanged glances with the countess, who was lying on 
her pillows in a state of the highest enjoyment, for she 
had a nice perception of the ridiculous; and, on this 
occasion, her amusement was perhaps heightened by 
some involuntary traces of faith in the pretender. At 
all events, she eagerly encouraged the learned German 
to go on, and begged to be informed whether the mag- 
netic virtue of which he spoke was communicated by 
the touch and through his hands; and, also, how it hap- 
pened that so subtile a fluid as magnetism could be 
arrested and embodied permanently in a packet of 
powders ? 

“Oh!” cried the adept, “ it is not by the hands at all, 
but by the force of mind, that I convey to these medi- 
cines the magnetic influence which gives them their 
peculiar efficacy. I feel, as it were, the effort of good 
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have thought—as the mind, according to his statement, 
is the channel by which the charm works. But let that 
pass;—his success in both cases, I have no doubt, is 
alike. For my part, the interview afforded me much 
satisfaction. In the first place, I was amused to the top 
of my bent; and, in the next place, the countess, what- 
ever she thought, never, from that day forward, urged 
me to take any further notice of her miracle-working 
neighbour. 

Those who are acquainted with the state of the law 
in Austria might well wonder to hear of such doings— 
for poisonous drugs are not allowed to be sold by the 
apothecaries, and the medical men are held responsible 
for the lives of their patients. And certainly such things 
are not allowed in Austria Proper, or in those countries 
—such as the Venetian states—which are completely 
part and parcel of her government. The practitioner I 
have just been describing, however, resided in Hungary, 
where—although it forms a part of the Austrian empire 
—the laws in these and almost all other matters are quite 
different. As he lived close to the frontier, there was 
no way of preventing multitudes from flocking over to 
beseech his aid. ‘The little village, therefore, in which 
he resided, became crowded like a fashionable watering- 
|place, and I have seen the roads for many a league 
| covered with carriages repairing to this great oracle of 
health! 


—E — atone —- 





will, the strong desire to do good, in my mind, and this! The Austrian government, had they pleased, might 

is followed by the power of imparting the requisite de-| certainly have put down the whole affair. And although 
e ° ed ° “oe | © ° . ° 

gree of virtue to these powders, which, if swallowed by |I am very far from accusing so paternal a government— 


‘lowing my powders. 


the patient in a similar spirit—that is, with undoubting 
faith in their efficacy—will be certain to eflect a cure.” 

«“ Whatever be the disease ?”’ we asked. 
«* Whatever be the disease,” replied he. “ My exist- 
ence,” continued he, now fully warmed with the friction 
of his subject, “and that of my patients is closely con- 
nected ; my life is, as it were, a continuation or link in 
the chain of theirs.” 

« That is very odd,” we ventured to remark. 
pray how is this connection manifested !” 

“Oh!” cried he, “in various ways; I can tell, at any 
distance, the very moment when my patients are swal- 
If I write a letter, for instance, to 
a person, giving him instructions what powder to take, 


«But 





I can tell, however far off I may be, whether he attends | easily told. 


to what I have said, provided he have faith in what he 
is told !” 

This, it will be allowed, was carrying quackery about | 
as far as human credulity can be supposed capable of 
following. But there seems to reside in the minds of 
very many persons a morbid confidence in the preten- 
sions of those who are bold enough to assert their claims 
to infallibility, and have a share of talents and address 
sufficient to support their claim by a certain degree of 
success, as well as the most boundless assurance in re- 
pudiating all failure as consequent upon their own loudly 
applauded measures. 

Perhaps the charlatan’s chance of success—I mean | 
of his gaining his object—is all the greater, if he works | 
his cures by means that are miraculous. For there are 
always raultitudes of persons who have not the power 
of thinking fur themselves at any time, and who, when | 
they fall ill, are still less capable of exercising an inde- 
pendent judgment. If—unfortunately for them, but for- 
tunately for the Dousterswivel of the day—their malady 
is incurable, and has already been treated by regular | 
practitioners without effect, the quack’s chance is im-| 
proved—I mean his chance of working on the ianngia 














write the name before eyes polite, and which, as a Scots- 
man, I feel it a point of nationality to keep out of sight. 
In some cases, said our doctor, this malady must be | 
driven in—in some it must be drawn out. In one aon 
the disease must be assisted in its progress till the hu- 
mours are matured; in another, it must be attacked and | 
counteracted by antidotes. ‘In ague,” said he, “ which 
is assuredly nothing but a variety of this mysterious | 
complaint, we see the disease escaping from the human 
body by bleedings at the nose and eruptions of the 
upper lip, clearly making out my theory.” 

After a good deal more in this strain, in which he 
made out his case with equal precision, we asked him 
about his remedies. This proved a fertile theme; and 
he rung the changes on nux vomica, belladonna, arsenic, 
and prussic acid, till we stared with the proper and ex- 
pected degree of wonderment. Calomel he scarcely 
condescended to mention, as rather too weak—like the 








tions of his victims, whom he raises from the depths of 
despair into full confidence and hope. It will often} 
happen, in such cases, that the potent drugs which are 
administered will stimulate and exhilarate the patient 
for a time, and make him believe that he is cured. | 
Partly from conviction, partly from a natural wish to| 
confirm themselves and others in their own belief, and 

partly from gratitude, they proclaim the charlatan’s fame | 
all abroad; and when at last they discover their mistake 

—supposing they do not die, which is, of course, the | 
most favourable case for the doctor !—they are ashamed | 
to proclaim their own folly and credulity. 

It would be a mere waste of time to mention this per- 
sonage’s exploits in the cure ef horses, dogs, cows, and 
other inferior animals, over which he describes the influ- 
ence of his powders to be as great as it is in the case of 
human beings. This is not quite consistent, I should 








|for, with all its despotism, it is a paternal government— 
of wilfully encouraging any thing so utterly preposterous 
as the quackery I have been describing, yet I have been 
led to suspect, from a great number of circumstances, 
which I had an opportunity of seeing or hearing about 
from good authority during my stay in Austria, that the 
government, if not avowedly and purposely, at all events 
instinctively encourages whatever has a tendency to 
keep the human mind in a state of uninvestigating 1gno- 
rance. 

It is not my present purpose to go at any length into 
this very curious and characteristic feature of the Aus- 
The details are, indeed, 





trian system of government. 
long and complicated; but the result is simple, and 
The chief object aimed at seems to be to 
prevent the human mind coming to maturity. Thus the 
government does not merely, by the agency of a huge 
physical force, keep down the spring of that exertion 
which the nation, if left at all at liberty, might make to 
disenslave itself, but it effectually prevents even the wish 
of the people to be free. ‘This it accomplishes, chiefly, 
by obstructing, in every possible way, the growth of 
thought; and by removing all hope of emancipation, it 
utterly destroys that elasticity of spirits and self-confi- 
dence, without which nothing can ever be done in the 
way of reformation. ‘The country is overspread with 
troops, and watched by police officers, under the super- 
intendence of whom nothing generous can spring up. 
It is as if we were to irrigate our fields with boiling 
water, instead of leaving them to the cool and invigo- 
rating rains and dews of heaven. The moral crop in 
Austria is blighted in the very bud by the vicious system 
of political irrigation. ‘The bitter bread of abject servi- 
tude which it produces, is repugnant to the taste of all 
who have known better things; and if it be eaten in 
silence by those who have never left the country, it is 
the silence of ignorant hopelessness, not the tranquillity 
of contentment. 

To bring a country into such a state is a melancholy 
affair: to keep it so is a difficult and stili more melan- 
choly task. But as the mind is the first and most im- 
portant thing to be controlled, the most powerful of all 
moral machinery is brought to bear upon it—I mean re- 
ligion. Before adverting, however, to that important 
engine, I may mention, what indeed most people know, 
that so rigorous a censorship of the press is established 
in Austria, that scarcely any foreign books, at all caleu- 
lated to minister to independent thoughts or feelings, are 
allowed to cross the frontier; and although the most 
profligate works ever printed, are, in point of fact, 
smuggled in, and sold in great numbers, the really good 
books—those which would essentially improve the na- 
tion—xare generally unknown. ‘T'hose books, therefore, 
which minister to the sensual appetites, and give an im- 
pulse and direction to vicious indulgences, are to be 
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found in abundenes; 3 while those which teac h habi: ~ of | is often so degrading, and, I may well add, disgusting to| 
to look 
are, in point of practice, carefully excluded as danger- | upon the differences amongst our own politicians as 
which, 


self-restraint, and cherish manly and virtuous aspirations, | ‘us—that we come in time, and at a distance, 
ous to the established order of things. comparatively trifling shades of the same thing, 

I may also mention that no person, be his rank what | when we consider the gulf lying between England and 
it may, high or low, in office or out of office, is permitted | ‘the continent, are really not worthy of being named. 


to leave the empire without express permission, and | We have a protestant church and we have genuine 


without entering into engagements to state where he is | |liberty—two blessings which, I affirm, no one can value 
going, and what are his purposes in going from home. |to their full extent till they visit Italy and Austria, and 
But the most truly hellish device that the wit of man [see the horrible vices engendered and fostered by catho- 
has yet contrived, is the celibacy of the clergy; and | licism—the misery and meanness promoted by the des- 
until that deep curse be removed from the nations of 
the continent where the Roman catholic religion pre-|freedom, but apparently the suppression of almost all 
vails, there seems not to be a gleam of hope of their | wish to be free in those degraded countries, 
obtaining that degree of domestic virtue, without which 
no genuine political freedom can be hoped for. So long 
as there exists a numerous, widely-spread, and educated 
class of men, in close alliance with the state, but whose 
interests are entirely separate from those of the rest of 
the country, and whose manners are necessarily, and by| “ Now,” said the countess, triumphantly, “ now that 
universal usage, understood to be profligate, it is in vain | we have Schloss Hainfeld all to ourselves, [ trust I shall 
to expect that domestic morals will be pure. Were it|hear no more of preparations and packings up, but that 
possible, indeed, to detach this privileged class from the |you will, like good people, decide upon staying the win- 
rest of the community, there might be a hope; but/ter with me. At all events, that you will stay during 
when, through the medium of public preaching, and, ithe severity of the season, and help me to get through 
above all, of oral confession, and the innumerable other |this trying period, always doubly dreary to me. God 
methods by which the priests obtain free admission! knows if ever I shall see another spring, and, if it be 
every where in those countries, they succeed in esta-| not impious to say so, I hope I never may. My wish,” 
blishing their infuence, there is little or no hope left. {continued the forlorn invalid, “ would be to drop off 
It is needless, and would only be painful and disgust-| while you are here to attend me, instead of being left to 
ing to go into any details. But this may be said, that | die alone—helpless myself—and unprotected by others. 
the wide-spread looseness of domestic manners in Italy, |Oh, do stay by me, and I may safely promise not to 
Austria, and other countries where the same system pre-|keep you long! Your children are as dear to me almost 
vails, not only has its origin in the undue influence and|as to yourselves—their companionship, and especially 
profligate habits of the priests, but owes its continuance | that of the infant, gives me a fresher interest in life than 
to their instrumentality. ‘This depravity pervades all|I ever dreamed of feeling again. But the link will soon 
classes, and to such an extent that shame is out of the|snap. I cannot go on long in this way, All my mala- 
question ; and the whispers of conscience being, espe-|dies are on the increase, while my physical strength is 
cially with such machinery, the easiest thing possible to | | gradually yielding to the pressure of disease. Had you 
‘ ill its own way. |not come to me so providentially, I should have been 
» priests comes a huge jdead by this time; and I should have died wretched and 





—<——— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


The Imperial Tobacconist. 





e has it: 
Ia hearty co-operation with the 


set at rest, vir 


army of a quarter of a million of military men, drawn |alone, with no hand to close my eyes or smooth my pil- 
away from their homes, and virtually, in like manner,|low. Heaven has sent you, I feel well assured, to per- 
condemned to eclibacy ; but who are, if possible, even form these last offices. Do not—oh, do not seek to 


|counteract its dispensations !”’ 

These appeals were hard to resist; and, in fact, we 
began to feel it a duty to remain by our poor country- 
woman at all events till the opening year gave her fresh 
strength and spirits, as we were told it always did. As 
to spirits, however, I may repeat that hers never seemed 
to flag even at those moments when severe pain de- 
|prived her of sleep for many nights together. At any 
lrate, she was always tranquil, and good-Lumoured, and 
kind to us, to an extent that no chances or changes of 
life can ever obliterate from our memory. 


less scrupulous thin the priests in their morals, and less 


. | 
restra ned in their wish to insulted nature by 
breaches of the law in question. 

This army, as I may have oecasion to describe more 


in detail at another time, 


avenge 


is employed in peace chiefly in 
the collection of the or, what is the same thing, 
to punish those who are tardy in their payments. The 
soldiers are quartered in vast numbers on the inhabit- 
ants of the all over the country, and thus they 
become domesticated in the families of the peasantry. 
All this has the double effect of further corrupting the | 


revenue, 


villages 


people, and of showing them how utterly hopeless re-| Our chief happiness, as T have already mentioned, 
‘ - z a 

sistance mast be. The discipline of the troops is very |lay at home, as we now called the castle, but we enjoy- 
strict. The corporeal punishments are greatly more jed ourselves all the more, I do not doubt, from the occa- 


prompt and severe than in any other army, and, by one | sional visits which the countess’s recommendations, more 
means or other, the most implicit obedience is secured, than our own wishes, induced us to pay to her neigh- 

Finally, | need scarcely mention that the press, if not bours. Early in December, as the winter was still mild 
totally extinguished, is allowed to burn with so feeble a | and open, we drove for the second time across the hills 
flame that it lights to no good. And all foreign litera-|north of us. A month before we had made a similar 
ture of a generous stamp being, as I have already men-/expedition; on that occasion the day was beautiful, and 
tioned, jealously excluded, exceedingly small |the scenery being of a bolder character than any we 
» left for instruction; there is little or no bounty |had yet seen in Styria, though most of the trees were 
and as for talents, when they do appear, |stripped of their leaves, the country looked still very 
to be enlisted on the side of government.|warmly clad. Part of this effect, no doubt, was due to 
Very few foreiz into the country at all, and|the large tracks of fir-trees, as well as larch and spruce, 
hot a man than the government can prevent.| maintained almost entirely for fuel, and likewise to the 
These are chiefly of the upper classes, who have the }frequent broad and well-watered patches of meadow- 
u to be silent when they know that every word | land spread out like carpets on all the level parts of the 
hey speak, and every letter they send or receive, is lia-|landscape. The valley in which Schloss Hainfeld stands 
bie to be wade known to the authorities. On the other |is called the Raab Thal, from the small river of that 
hand, as very few persons of high rank, and scarcely any |name which flows through it. To the agency of this 
of the middle or lower ranks, ever go abroad, there |stream, exercised during the lapse of ages, is to be re- 
seems hardly a possibility of much useful information | ferred the broad belt of flat alluvial soil which marks its 
finding its way into that huge state prison called Austria. |course, and which is so uncommonly fertile that the 

Before leaving this topic | may be allowed to advert to| wealthy millers on the banks of the stream, and who 
one striking effect of a considerable length of residence |are most of them landed proprietors, are called the 
abroad, which is to soften the asperity of political feel-|Fursten, or princes of the valley. Another similar val- 
ing as regards party spirit in our own country. The /|ley lies some leagues to the northward, being divided 
whole frame-work of society, political and moral, on the |from the Raab Thal by a ridge of mountains, or rather 
continent, is so different—indeed so diametrically op-|hills, of the most irregular and even fantastic shape, and 


there ts 
chance 
on knowledge ; 
they are sure 
ners come 


more 


discretio 





potic espionage—and, finally, not only the extinction of 


}on which to levy duties. 


the hand of man finds it very difficult to make any tole- 
rably passable communication between the two valleys, 
As long as your carriage is on the bottom on either side 
of the ridge, it bowls along as if you were driving on a 
billiard-table, and you exclaim, “ What delightful roads!” 
but the moment you take to the right or left, you would 
fancy you were driving over the streets of Paris when 
broken up by the “ Patriots of July.” In such a fine 
day as we had for our first expedition in November, we 
scarcely noticed such things, and were tempted to walk 
a great part of the way over the hills. But a month 
later, when the weatler admitted not of walking, it was 
scarcely possible to recognise the same scenery, through 
the rain and mud, boxed up in what is sadly misnamed 
a close carriage, letting in the wet and wind at twenty 
places. 

Although we were much delayed, we had plenty of 

time to visit one of the four great tobacco “ fabriques, ee 
as they are called, at which all the tobacco used in Aus- 
tria is prepared. It all comes originally from Hungary, 
and is strictly monopolised by the government. There 
is one of these fabriques in Poland, one in Bohemia, an- 
other in Moravia, and, lastly, this one in Styria. Tobacco 
is not allowed to be cultivated in any part of the Aus- 
trian dominions except Hungary, from whence it is all 
transported to these great establishments. The usual 
office of a manufactory is to improve the raw materials 
which nature produces—that i is to say, either to separate 
thein from what is useless, or to combine them, or to 
twist them up into a manageable shape. But the ex- 
press business of the Austrian tobacco fabriques is to 
deteriorate the material, and to prepare it for the market 
in a less valuable shape than belongs to it when it comes 
from the field, but in a shape in which it is supposed to 
yield most revenue to the government. It appears there 
are three distinct qualities or sorts of tobacco—very 
good, moderately good, and bad. Now the business of 
the fabriques is to mix these three in such proportions, 
that when the tobacco comes into the market, it shall be 
just good enough to induce people to buy it, but that it 
shall contain no more of the first sort than can possibly 
be helped. As the government are the only tobacconists 
in Austria, it must require great nicety in these mix- 
tures, and in the regulation of the prices, to insure the 
maximum of profit; for as there is no competition, there 
can be no just estimate formed on these subjects, and all 
must be guess work. That the mixture is too base, and 
that the price is too high, seems to be evidenced by the 
prodigious extent of smuggling carried on along the 
whole line of the Hungarian frontier, and the huge army 
of custom-house officers, assisted by the military, which 
it is necessary to keep permanently on foot. 
The more generally any article is used, especially if 
it be an article of necessity, such as tobacco in Ger- 
many, the better suited perhaps it is for taxation, and 
thus tobacco may be fairly considered a most fit object 
But it may well be questioned 
whether the mode of levying it be not highly oppressive, 
and whether the immense augmentation of price, in 
consequence of the monopoly and the tax, be not more 
than a counterbalancing evil. In England tobacco is 
not allowed to be cultivated, but the principle of this re- 
striction is not one of monopoly. It is adopted becavse 
there can be no means devised by which the home- 
growth could be ‘distinguished from that raised abroad ; 
and, as it has been proved it is only that which is im- 
ported which can be subjected to a duty, home cultiva- 
tion would prove fatal to the immense revenue (upwards 
of three millions sterling) derived from this source. 
But as much or as little as our free competitors choose, 
or the country requires, may be introduced. Thus with 
us the price of the article is augmented by no more than 
the amount of the tax, which to be sure is very heavy, 
being ten or twelve times the original cost of the arti- 
cle! But in England, every man who can pay for it, 
may purchase any sort of tobacco he pleases. Not so 
in Austria, and thus the hardship is more than doubled, 
for only that which is mixed up at the fabriques is allow- 
ed to be sold. So the whole nation is condemned to use 
a high-priced bad article, instead of a good one at a rea- 
sonable cost. The necessities of the state may require 
the duty to be levied, but it seems hard to. insist upon 
the people smoking bad tobacco when they might grow 
better. 


| 





posed im most things to what we have in England, and|so strangely tossed about by the hand of nature, that 








The Austrian government being thus not only the 
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—— 
exclusive deteriorators of tobacco, but the exclusive 


venders of the article, regulate the price at their plea- 
sure, both in making their purchases and in making 
their sales; and thus a large but totally unknown 
amount of revenue is collected—I mean unknown to all 
but the highest authorities—for there is no budget in 
Austria ! 

This grievance is deeply felt, and bitterly and uni- 
versally complained of, never loudly of course—but not 
the less deeply on that account. The apologists of the 
system—and it is right to listen to what can be said on 
the occasion—say that the government cannot possibly 
go on without this source of revenue, and that, after 
many trials, they have found that any relaxation of the 
strictest monopoly guarded by the operations of the fab- 
riques, led at once to so serious a diminution of the in- 
come of the state, that the old plan was of necessity 
resumed. Unfortunately, no other method of raising 
the same amount of revenue, say the apologists, has yet 
been suggested, or is ever hoped for. 

In the mean time, the expense of guarding the fron- 
tier is enormous; but as I have no official data to guide 
me, I am afraid to mention the numbers I have heard 
stated of the custom-house officers and regular troops 
who are permanently stationed along the confines of 
Hungary. 

The expense, too, of maintaining the numerous 
smugglers who are taken with tobacco in their posses- 
sion, is very great. In every castle, or country-house 
along the frontiers, there is an express donjonkeep, or 
prison, for the detention of these poor wretches, who 
are rather heavily ironed, but who may be employed in 
field or house-work by the proprietor of the castle, at 
his own risk; that is to say, if they escape, he has to 
pay the fine which the government impose, and for the 
non-payment of which the smugglers are detained. The 
amount of the fine is regulated in this way—when a 
person is caught introducing tobacco, the quantity de- 
tected is weighed, and he is fined a florin for every two 
German ounces, or about one shilling an ounce ; and in 
default of payment, he is confined as many days as 
there have been found ounces of tobacco in his posses- 
sion. I was told that this pecuniary commutation is 


| enough of a phrenologist to know how to look for the 


organ of destructiveness, I should of course have found 
it very largely developed. 

The great puzzle with the local authorities was, to say 
what ought to be done with this young culprit. Tohang 
him would have been too great an outrage on public 
feeling, and without any utility, as respects example, 
the great end of punishments ; for few children are likely 
to be tempted to murder one another. To let the little 
wretch go without chastisement, however, might have 
been indiscreet; and to confine him for life would have 
been cruel. Perhaps the best plan would have been to 
have removed him to a distant part of the empire, and 
set him down without any one knowing what his crime 
had been. 
growing up a good member of society. 

But the magistrates judged otherwise, and decided 
upon having him soundly whipped in the prison, three 
times, at intervals of a fortnight, and then sent home 
again. Perhaps they did right; but I am inclined to 
think that the suggestion of our Scotish nursery-maid 
would have been still more just, as wellas more salutary. 
She proposed to whip not the child, but the parents, to 
whose neglect the crime was so clearly traceable ! 


——<—=>_—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The German Bed. 


On returning, about two o’clock, from our visit to the 
great Tobacco Fabrique, with our eves, noses and mouths 
filled with snuff, we found a handsome, but unostenta- 
tious dinner prepared for us; and we passed a most 
agreeable evening in the society of our kind and accom- 
plished friends, who had asked one or two very pleasant 
people to meet us. A dinner at two o’clock, even in 
winter and in good company, makes the evening rather 
long; and although our hosts laboured most industrious- 
ly to make us comfortable, and brought every thing to 
second that object which money could purchase or good 
will suggest, the result was any thing but successful. 
We secretly resolved, therefore, to make this excursion 
the last for the season. It may, indeed, be pleasant 


very seldom paid, and thus the offenders are generally | enough to visit such intelligent and hospitable people in 
fine warm weather ; but it becomes a different affair en- | lodgings. 


kept in confinement during their whole period, at the 


rate of about a month for every pound of tobacco. The tirely when such a formidable element as cold enters into | 





government makes the proprietor of the castle an allow-| the calculation, especially in houses so ill adapted as those 
ance for the maintenance of each smuggler, so that the | we saw in Styria, to keep out this surly enemy. 


cost of the whole becomes very considerable. As this 


allowance, however, is inadequate, the oppression is|spared no expense to make their house elegant. 
fortunately, however, the Germans, like the rest of the} 


severely felt by the frontier proprictors. 


In that case he might have had a chance of 


| 


Our good friends near the Tobacco Fabrique had | 


Un. | 


preposterous thing imaginable to build houses, in one of 
the coldest parts of Germany, on the principle not of an 
Italian house generally, but of an Italian summer villa ! 

In other parts of the world, when the cold becomes 
excessive, and the body cannot be kept warm by such 
fires as are to be found in bad inns, there remains always 
the resource of bed and blankets. At least I knew a 
family, who, in traveling from Paris to London, in the 
bitter winter of 1829-30, were detained at Calais for the 
greater part of a day, and not being able by any quan- 
tity of fire-wood to keep the circulation sufficiently 
active, magnanimously went to bed after breakfast, and 
lay there till the steamboat was ready to start ! 

This, unfortunately, you cannot do in Germany ; in 
the whole range of which, so far as I have seen, and I 
have traveled over a great part of it, there is not one 
tolerable bed to be seen; or if there be, it is in such a 
place as Hainfeld, where the proprietor is either a foreign- 
er, or one who has traveled into countries where the 
comforts of the bed-room are considered as essential as 
the elegances of the drawing-room. 

The Germans are a cleanly, sober, civil, hospitable, 
honest set of people, but they have no idea whatever of 
how the night ought to be passed. Provided they get 
through the day with good faith to their neighbours, 
honour to their king, and devotion to their pipes and 
priests, they seem to think that the other half of the 
twenty-four hours may be got over as if it formed on 
immaterial portion of their time. At all events, I have 
seldom seen a German bed in which an English gentie- 
man would not feel half ashained to put one of his tired 
Ido not dwell on the 
|minor discomfort of having no bed-posts or curtains— 
[that one is accustomed to clsewhere abroad. What I 
}complain of is their being so insutlerably small in every 
one of their dimensions. Jf you are teased with your 
lfeet chafing against the boards at the lower end, and 
lyou urge yourself upwards. you inevitably knock your 
| head against the top ; and if, in despair for want of room 
lengthwise, you coil yourself up, and thus, as military 





pointers after a day’s shooting. 


}men say, widen the base of your operations, your knees 
| overhang one side, and some counterpoising point must 
| protrude beyond the opposite margin. 

So much for the latitude and longitude of your night's 


Under you is a waving sea of wretchedly-stuffed mat- 
tresses, or an ul prepared sack of straw or Indian corn 
leaves, either of which is a luxury compared to that 
horror of horrors, a feather bed-—which, in nine cases 
out of ten, you are forced to lie (not to sleep) upon— 
and, what is unspeakably worse, instead of a good 


The prison of Hainfeld castle was any thing but what | continentals, really do not know what comfort means— | honest blanket or two over you, there is another of these 


we call a dungeon, and figure to ourselves dark and 


at least in our sense of the word—and, accordingly, they |abominable feather beds. 


Between these two hateful 


damp. The kind-hearted countess kept the prisoners | have no word for it in their wonderfully copious lan- | affairs, there are inserted two damp clo'hs called sheets, 


assigned to her charge in a well-barred, but well-aired, 


castle, but not under the ground. 


guage. 


and well-warmed apartment, on the ground-floor of the| scribing our visit—there is not a single carpet. 
floors of the principal rooms are as beautifully inlaid and |the furniture of the bed, there is laid over it, in the day- 


One day I had the curiosity to go into this prison, and| polished as a lady’s work table,—this may be in good 
was much surprised at seeing there a little boy between | taste, but what is the result of the elegant expense? |sometiines worked with flowers—a gaudy covering to 
seven and eight years old, and actually much more The cold to the feet is excessive, while the cost of such |the misery which lies buried beneath, “like roses o'er a 


heavily ironed than the men were! On enquiry, I 
learned that he was the son of very indigent parents, 
who, not being able to maintain him themselves, had 


floors would have covered them with comfortable carpets | sepulchre.’ 
three times over, 
place in the house, except that in the kitchen; but in-| 


| 


Again, there is not one open fire-| 


For example—in this house to which I am de-| but which might with more propriety, so far as size is 


The| 


concerned, be named pocket handkerchiefs. To complete 


time, a counterpane of muslin, with a showy fringe, and 
| 
, 


I would ask any single gentleman or lady, or lady and 
gentleman combined in wedlock, how the livelong night 


hired or lent him to a neighbouring farmer in somewhat| stead of cheerful grates, as in England, or fire-places,|—as it may well be called, when passed in a German 





better circumstances. 


This person unfortunately placed 
in the boy’s charge a little child only three months old, 
and not only permitted him to carry it out of doors, but 


to wander with it out of sight. The infant, it appears, 


with blazing logs of wood in them, as in Switz +!and |bed in a German winter—can possibly be arranged with 
and France, they have only their wretched, lumbering, | comfort on such terms? “The thing is wvpossille,” as 
ugly stoves, which heat the rooms to be sure, but in| the celebrated Hoby said to a customer who required a 
such a close, stuffy, breathless style, that, to our sense | pair of handsome and comfortable boots for a pair of legs 
jtwisted like the sz of the German alphabet. In like 


one day took a fit of crying which the boy could not/at least, comfort is out of the question. 


suppress, and being teased with the noise, or becoming 
impatient at its refusal to be quiet, he deliberately choked 


Moreover, whenever in one of these houses the door | 


manner, I avow it to be wnpossible to sleep comfortably 


is opened, the company may be said to be in the open|in any German bed; and it might almost seem as if there 


it—literally pressed his hands upon the wretched infant’s air, for every apartment looks into the unpretected cor- | were some moral, physical, or political law, against con- 


neck till it was throttled! It would seem that he was 
aware he had done something wrong, for he carried the 
child to the river, “ and then,” as he said in his exami- 
nation, “he laid it gently in the water.” He was found 


Even | 


ridor, In summer this matters not, or matters little; but | structing beds in that country more than three quarters 
in winter, however close the doors be {itted, or however | of an ell in width. 

thick the wood, the cold will pierce through. 
were it otherwise, still in passing from room to room, | nothing to help one to get through the night in Germany ; 


Be these speculations as they may, they contribute 


sitting on the bank, unconsciously playing with the wild | you are necessarily exposed to the wind, and a certain |and I took the liberty, when traveling, or when visiting 


flowers, with the dead body of the infant lying close by 


him, under the surface of the stream! made we were exposed to as many changes of air. 


share of the wet which is driven in. 


For each trajet we 
We 


I talked to the boy, and found that he was nota fool,|dined in one room—removed to the piano-forte and 


but so entirely uneducated as to be apparently ignorant 
of the most obvious distinctions between right and wrong. 


music in another—drank tea in a third—besides having 
to pass from our room after dressing for dinner, and re- 


Tn short, he had been so totally neglected by his parents, | turning to it again at night; and at each of these changes 
that he differed in few respects from a beast of the field.| of location, as they say in America, we had truly to 





Hia head was remarkably large: and if I had been 


make a journey “ out of doors.” 


It is, indeed, the : 


any of the couniess’s friends near Hainfeld, to bring my 
nautical resources into play on this important occasion ; 
and I am sure the German chambermaids must have been 
greatly edified, as I could see they were greatly astonish- 
ed, by my devices. My first operation was to wheel, or 
—uas castors are unknown in those remote reg ons of the 
globe—to drag two of the things called beds together, and 
having placed them side by side, and thus doubied the 
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width of the platform, I set my people to sew the shoatel a stated day, the baron, who was a married man with a/given way, and that what is called a debacle was the 


together, so as to make one pair out of the two. 


of no substitute. 
off, too cold. 
in a sort of perpetual ague—a shivering and a hot fit | by | 
turns—as the feather bed was pulled on, or kicked off. 
On some occasions, indeed, by dint of much asking, we 
contrived to get, not blankets, because they are totally 
unknown, but heavy cotton coverlids, which, in like 
manner, we sewed together; and thus, at last, after the 


expenditure of a considerable portion of time and patience, | 


and no small labour, a tolerably comfortable, or, at all 
events, a less wretchedly uncomfortable bed was rigged 
out. 

As every traveller ought, of course, to have the moral 
at heart, I made it a 
rule and other noc- 
turnal arrangements on quitting any house; but left the 
whole apparatus as a model! for imitation throughout the 
German empire. I knew a gentleman who, in traveling 
through Spain, quietly deposited a bible in every posada, 
or public house, in which he passed the nighi. The In- 
quisition, however, had very nearly laid him by the heels 
for his heretical attempts to reform the religious principles 
of the Spaniards; and I was occasionally not without 
apprehension that my attempts to improve the 
* Domestic manners of the Germans” 
notice of by the Censura or the Police, and the extrava- 
gant indelicac y implie ! in the advocacy of a double bed, | 
be publicly reprobated by my e xpulsion from the country. | 


improvement of his fellow-creatures 
never to undo these valuable stitches 


some 
might be 


———s 
CHAPTER XV. 
Sacr 


“tand Profane Love 


In the Borghese Palace at Rome, there is a picture, I 
think by ‘Titian, which passes under the above name ;} 


but no one appears to be able to decide which of the | young man, 


intended and which 

Perhaps the artist was thinking of neither 
when he painted the picture; and merely desired to re-| 
present two beautiful figures, one of whom is overloaded 
with the ornaments of dress, the other unencumbered 
with any drapery. Be this as it may, there certainly is 
an ambiguity about the design of the picture, which in| 
gree diminishes its interest, 


There will not, however, be any difficulty in distin-| 


: : : ; oe | 
ed in the following true stories, of which both the scenes | 


are laid in Germany; one occurred in Lower Styria, and 
so close to Hainfeld that we had an opportunity to learn 
the minutest particulars; the other in the north, at} 
Frankfort on the Maine. The countess, indeed, from! 
whom I had the first story, was well acquainted with | 
parties. 

About eis she or ten years ago, there lived in Gratz the} 
widow of an officer in the Austrian and her| 
daughter, ‘The girl's beauty is described by all who} 
knew her, as of that dazzling and surpassing lustre whieh | 
engaged the admirers. It} 
united correctness of features with sweetness of ex pres- 
sion; and to these were added, 
ners, and kindliness of disposition, together with abilities 
and taste, which, had they been duly cultivated, would! 
have fitted poor Leonora for the highest stations in any 


figures was to represent sacred, 


profane, love. 


some de 


cuishing between the two sorts of love which are sketch- 


some of the 


army, 


attention of every class of 


a native elegance of man- 


society. Unfortunately, this Leonora’s mother was very 
unlike the pis sus matron in Barger’s well known tale, for 
she taught her child to look any where but to heaven for 
protection ; and, instead of seeking a suitable alliance fox 
her daughter, the and infamous wretch dreamed 
only of the ene base pecuniary gain, which the 
girl’s beauty might a to herself. 

In this horrid view ier daughter’s mind, 
or rather, she dutiboease ly perverted it ; while she spared | 
no pains to bring forward and enbance the charms of 
her person. Her wicked purpose was but too soon) 
known to the profligate and wealthy of the other sex, 
amongst whom this poor young woman may be said to 
have been put up to auction. 

The highest bidder was a nobleman of the adjacent 
yoarines of Hungary, who agreed to buy the girl, as if, 
she had been a slave, for several thousand florins. The 
wily mother took his bond for the sum, without any 
specification of the services for which it was given. On| 


sordid 


she neglected } 


taken | 


| break off so dangerous a connection ; but it proved in vain. 


‘a town on the banks of the great river Mur, about four 


‘held at the inn where the lovers were. 
‘dinner naturally followed, and was accepted, under the 


The | family, came in his own carriage, received his purchase, | consequence. 
ponderous covering of a feather bed, however, admitted | signed the bond, and drove off towards one of his numerous 
When on, we were too warm; when | castles. 
Thus we were obliged to pass the night| was met by a courier bringing letters which required his | ice. 


Before he had gone half a league, however, he 


immediate presence at home; and as he could not well 


The river, swollen to twice its usual dj- 
mensions, was gushing tumultuously through the arches 
of the bridge, filled to the key-stone with blocks of drift 


The officers all ran off to see the sight, and Leonora, 


take his companion with him, he drove back to Gratz | having exchanged an intelligent glance with her com- 


with his victim, and requested the mother to give her 
lodging for a few days, till he could settle his affairs; 
after which he promised to return and take her away 
permanently. 

The story soon got wind, and a wealthy commissary 
having caught a glimpse of the girl, at once made pro- 
posals to the mother, and she, without the least ceremony, 
and as might have been expected, resold the poor child, 
who, being still under sixteen, was allowed no voice in 
the matter. 

By and by the first purchaser came back and demand- 
ed the completion of his bargain. 

«“ What bargain?” cried the mother, laughing in his 
face. “It is | who demand the completion of the bar- 
gain. Here is your bond for three thousand florins, for 
value received, and pay me you shall, if there be either 
law or justice in Austria.” 

The Baron raved and stormed, refusing to pay a 
kreuzer; while the lady, dead alike to public shame and 
to private virtue, straightway went to law; and although, 
of course, a bond expressly for such a horrid purpose 

vould not have held good in the courts, there could be 
no valid objection made to the instrument as it was 

\drawn up. The Hungarian was accordingly obliged to 

| pay the money, with costs. 

Meanwhile, the commissary, getting tired of his bar- 
gain, cast off the poor ruined girl, who dropped, step by 
step, and with a rapidity proportionate to her still radiant 

| beauty, into the lowest depths of infamy, want, and 
| sorrow ! 

In this wretched state she was accidentally seen by a 
son of a wealthy proprietor in a village near 
Hainfeld. He brought her to the country with him, and 
| she was no sooner relieved from the coarse depravity of 
her recent town life, than she recovered a sufficient por- 
tion of her former animation to engage the attention of 
one of the officers of a hussar regiment quartered in the 
village. ‘This young man, who*was the son of an old 
and highly esteemed officer in the service of the emperor, 
at first merely trifled with the girl; but ere long became 
passionately attached to her, and she to him, with a 
degree of violence highly characteristic of the national 
temperament when strongly excited. The result was 
not less so. 

The colonel of the regiment, well knowing the extent 
to which these things were sometimes carried, wrote to 
the young man’s father, who, in conjunction with the 
colonel, took every measure that could be thought of to 


It was now resolved, in order to prevent an unsuitable 
marriage, to detach the young officer on a distant service 
in Transylvania, and to send the girl, by force, back to 
her mother’s house at Gratz. 

As soon as these a1rangements became known to the 
parties, they resolved to elope—he to desert from the 
army, she to accompany him. They escaped, accordingly, 
at midnight—two ruined wretches, galloping to destruc- 
tion end disgrace, which ever way their passions, alto- 
gether uncontrolled, might lead them! At daybreak their 
flight was discovered, and twenty mounted parties being 
sent off in as many different directions, the fugitives 
were suon arrested. They had got as far as Radkesburg, 
hours’ drive south of Hainfeld. But as they stated that 
they were too much exhausted to go back immediately, 
the officer in command of the party who had arrested 
them, made no objections to their remaining at the inn, 
under a guard. This interval, which the good nature of 
the officer allowed them to pass together, they employed 
chiefly in writing letters. ‘Their cheerfulness astonished 
every one who saw them, especially some officers of a 
regiment stationed in the town, and whose mess was 
An invitation to 


sanction of the officer who guarded and accompanied 
them. 
After dinner, some one came running in to say that 


panion, petitioned hard to be allowed to go too. The 
guard consented, and away they all went together. The 
awful scene had attracted half the population of the 
town. On the highest point of the bridge stood the 
group of officers, wondering and admiring. Leonora 
leaned over the parapet and observed the commotion 
with a steadier eye than any of the party; and then, 
turning to her lover, exclaimed,— 

«Now, Wilhelm !” 

And, clasped in one another’s arms, they flew head- 

long into the torrent, in which they were instantly swal- 
lowed up and lost! 
Two letters were found in the girl's handwriting. 
One of these addressed to the person who had brought 
her to the country: the other to her mother. In the 
first, she said,— 


“You used to reproach me with having no heart, and 
of my being incapable of any heroic or noble action. I 
then believed that you were right in your estimate of my 
character. I did not believe that I could love any one, 
still less that any one could love me. Both, however, 
have come to pass. The close of my brief life will 


prove whether or not I can act nobly !” 


To her mother she had written the following bitter 
words :— 


“ Before this reaches your hands, your most wretched 
daughter will be no more. Her blood be on your head ! 
She possessed qualities which would have done you 
honour, and made her virtuous and happy, had you duly 
cherished them, or even allowed them to grow of them- 
selves. Your avarice blasted them all. You taught me 
to consider vice a duty. You sce the result. Your 
daughter has at last awakened to life and love—only to 
die in despair !” 


The painful impressions which every part of this 
story is calculated to leave on the mind will be relieved 
by the following narrative; for the truth of every par- 
ticular of which I can answer. At first sight, it might 
seem that no two pictures of national manners, or rather 
of national sentiment, could be more opposed to each 
other; and this is certainly true, so far as regards the 
incidents, but the guiding principle in both is a depth of 
feeling, and a resolution of purpose essentially German. 
Not many years ago a young man, eldest son of a 
gentleman holding a high situation in one of our colo- 
nial possessions, came over to Frankfort, after having 
studied for some time at Cambridge. His object was 
partly to read for his examination preparatory to enter- 
ing the church, and partly to learn the German lan- 
guage. Being a man of studious habits and reserved 
disposition, he was for some time little seen, and scarcely 
known or heard of in that bustling city. 

It was during this period of comparative seclusion 
that Bertrand, as the hero of my story may be called, 
accidentally met with a young German lady, to whom I 
shall give the name of Berglein, then about seventeen 
years of age, and very pretty. She was of a good fa- 
mily; but from unfortunate circumstances their means 
had been reduced, and she, in order to support her 
widowed mother and herself, had taken the resolution 
of going on the stage as a singer. The Germans are 
severe critics in this matter, and she had much to strug- 
gle against; but her fine and well-cultivated voice, her 
beauty, her elegant manners, and her irreproachable con- 
duct, gradually won for her the esteem and the admira- 
tion of the public. 

Bertrand lost his heart at first sight; but he was a 
man of too much sense and knowledge of the world to 
be led away merely by a pretty face and sweet voice ; 
and though he thought he saw under these attractions 
many other qualities of a higher order, and worthy of a 
permanent attachment, he concealed all he thought and 
felt for a considerable time. During this interval he ab- 





the ice which had dammed up the Mur had suddenly 


stained with a very reasonable and cautious but most 
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rare self-denial from manifesting the slightest symptom 
of his growing passion, being firmly resolved to study 
the character and disposition of his fair friend before he 

declared his love, or embarked in such a wild adventure 

as, he could not conceal from himself, the tide of his 
assions was rapidly sweeping him into. 

At this period of the history accidental circumstances 
brought him more into company, and people began to 
wonder where or how so intelligent and agreeable a per- 
son had remained so long concealed amongst them. In 
his turn he was equally pleased to find society amongst 
his country people, who could not only advance his pro- 
fessed objects, but who, as it happened, could aid his se- 
cret hopes and wishes. 

It is a safe general rule in affairs of the heart to hold 
no communication on the subject except with the person 
who is most concerned in keeping the secret, if it is to 
be one, and in whose custody it is safest till the fitting 
moment of disclosure. Under such peculiar circum- 
stances, however, of doubt and probable difficulty in the 
conduet of this affair, Bertrand did well to take coun- 
sel; and he was not less fortunate in friendship than in 
love. 

At first, his friend, as might be expected, saw the 
transaction with very different eyes, and even thought 
the youth a little non compos to dream of a serious en- 
gagement with a foreign actress. He expostulated with 
him of course on the precarious nature of such a step, 
and the hazard in which it placed his future prospects of 
happiness. Bertrand’s natural answer to all this was: 
«Is there any thing in the birth, character, education, or 
conduct of this young lady which renders her an un- 
suitable person for an English clergyman’s wife?” His 
friend’s local acquaintance was extensive, and his en- 
quiries, though quiet, were diligent and searching. The 
result proved every way satisfactory ; for those who had 
known her from her childhood were equally warm in 
their approval of her education, temper, and principles, 
with those who had known her more recently, and since 
she had earned the regard of the public. 

Thus fortified in his resolutions, Bertrand allowed 
matters-to run on, for nearly a year of increasing inti- 
macy, when it became necessary that he should return 
to England. Before leaving Frankfort, however, he 
made his declaration, and met with a ready and happy 
return of affection and confidence on the part of the 
lady. His plan was to pass his examination at Cam- 
bridge, and then to come back immediately. 

It was a cold and rainy night when he took his de- 
parture, and the poor fellow was in wretched spirits. 
All the folly—so to call it—of his strange adventure 
stared him in the face: all the chances. of fortune; all 
the opposition he was sure to meet with; all the doubts 
and fears, in short, of a lover’s mind, crowded round 
him, and formed the companions of his solitary journey. 
Nor could his cooler friends help thinking, as the car- 
riage drove away, that the whole was a mere romance ; 
and, like an unhappy fairy tale, must prove an unsub- 
stantial, painful dream. A few weeks’ residence in 
England, thought they, will cure the poor youth of this 
anomalous attachment, and break off a connection so 
little conformable to English habits and sober views of 
prudence, especially in the case of a clergyman. 

All these speculations, however, were dissipated by 
Bertrand’s reappearance at Frankfort one fine day, true 
to his appointment. Whilst in England, he had been 
ordained by the Bishop of London; and it was arranged 
that in three weeks he should proceed to India to offi- 

ciate as chaplain at the same station with his father. 
Thus he had but little time to pass with the poor devoted 
girl, who, having given away her whole heart, looked 
with a sort of despair to being left alone in the wide 
world. Bertrand, on his side, had no small struggle to 
make between his inclination and his sense of duty. But 
he acted with great firmness and honour; and his merit 
is the greater from his being what is called his own mas- 
ter. For the rest, he was sufficiently in love to commit 
almost any rash act, so far as concerned himself; but he 
justly considered it incumbent upon him to disclose his 
secret to his father and mother, and in good faith, and 
by legitimate means, to obtain, if possible, their hearty 
consent to his marriage. To give him any chance of 
accomplishing this primary duty, it appeared absolutely 
necessary that he should join his parents, and make his 


despairing girl, “after fulfilling my duty as a good son, | gained fresh ground with the charitable multitude. As 
and havir-g used my best endeavours to win their appro-| month after month elapsed, the good people of Frankfort, 
bation of our union, I find that I cannot succeed, I shall | who are not very skilful in general geopraphy, and may 
still act up to the sacred engagements I have contracted | not well understand the nature of an Indian voyage, and 
here, and not fail to return to Europe to make you my |the causes of a delay in such correspondences, fancied 
wife, be the consequences what they may.” themselves quite secure in their belief that Bertrand was 
The poor young woman considered the voyage to In-|never serious when he made his proposals. 
dia a journey to the next world, or thereabouts; for her} He, however, wrote constantly, and much of all this 
own circumscribed notions of distance reached little far-| gossip might no doubt have been put to rest had not a 
ther than to Offenbach, or to Mayence, the ultima thule | becoming dignity on the lady’s part restrained her from 
of her travels. She was accordingly well nigh broken-| making known these communications. 
hearted at the idea of being separated from her lover by} After about a year and a half had passed in this way, 
the great ocean; by the globe itself, indeed; and she in}a new and very distressing source of uneasiness beset 
all probability thought, in spite of her firm reliance on|the lady. Her mother’s patience, which had been gradu- 
his honour, that he might find it impossible ever to re-|ally becoming less and less as month after month rolled 
turn to her. Whatever were the fears that flitted through | away, altogether left her; and she began to reproach her 
her mind, however, she gave them no expression; still |daughter day and night with her folly in neglecting the 
less did she seek to combat his sense of right, or to/solid advantages of a lucrative profession for the vain 
interfere with what on the contrary she fully agreed with|chimera of a happiness which, to all appearance, was 
him in considering his duty to his parent. never likely to be realised. All this the daughter could 
She, too, had her severe sacrifices to make on the|only submit to in silent mortification; but when urged 
score of duty ; and she made them with a steadiness and |to make use of the letter of credit left with her, she de- 
vigour of character which, though they distressed him |clared positively that she never would take any advantage 
at the moment, could not fail toestablish her worth more | of his generosity until she was his wedded wife. 
firmly in his breast. These expostulations, by being constantly reiterated, 
He felt naturally a strong desire that she should forth- | produced a certain effect, though not exactly that which 
with quit the stage, and employed every argument he|was aimed at. It was not unnatural, also, that after 
could think of to induce her to agree to this. He also|two-and-twenty months had elapsed, occasional moments 
placed in her hands a letter of credit to the full amount | of despondency should occur ; and all the more naturally, 
of her professional salary, in order that, on retiring from | perhaps, as her own affections remained unchanged. In 
the theatre, she might not be deprived of the means of|the midst of these harassing troubles, she received the 
supporting her mother and several younger brothers and | important intelligence that Bertrand’s father and mother 
sisters. Her delicacy naturally shrunk from receiving | had at last consented to his marriage, though his letter 
any support from him previous to marriage; and she|held out no positive hopes of his obtaining immediate 
replied, with an honourable pride, that having gone upon | leave to come to Europe. 
the stage from a conviction that it was right, she would This communication, and the renewed and ardent 
not now shrink from doing her duty, while all the cir-|assurances of his attachment, enabled her to bear up 
cumstances remained as before, with the exception of her| under the many trials she had yet to go through. Her 
own future prospects, and these were contingent. There | mother, however, who had lost all confidence, and who 
could be nothing inconsistent or unsuitable, still less dis-|took only a business-like and unpoetical view of the 
reputable, she wisely thought, in following industriously | matter, never ceased importuning her daughter to quit 
that course of life which, experience was just beginning |the narrow field of Frankfort, and seek to better her 
to show her, afforded her the means of supporting her|condition by trying to obtain an engagement on higher 
family. ‘I’o a mind so constituted, and a heart so en-|terms at some other theatre. It was very difficult for 
gaged, the dangers of such a career were nothing at all,|the poor girl to hold out against such arguments, when 
however severe the labours might prove, or however hu-|not only unsupported by friends, but actually persecuted 
miliating its conditions might sometimes appear to a|by enemies. In the first place, she was exposed to the 
generous disposition and refined taste, when contrasted |constant and unfeeling jeers of the people about her, 
with the almost boundless enjoyments of the life which} and, in the next, to the tyranny of a certain powerful 
fortune, she fondly whispered, might still have in reserve | personage, who, because she had rejected his repeated 
to reward her perseverance and truth. advances and bribes with the utmost scorn, chose, in 
In this temper they parted; and though the smart of| revenge, to impede her professional advancement, and to 
such a separation was very bitter, it had not only no|annoy her in every possible way. ‘The passive resigna- 
remorse and no misgivings to keep the wound open, but |tion with which she endured all this, at length gave 
was soothed by the cheerful consciousness of rectitude, | way, and in a fit of despair she yielded to her mother’s 
—a consciousness which, while it always lessens sorrow, | representations and entreaties, and threw up her mode- 
generally serves, even in a greater ratio, to brighten hope. | rate engagement at Frankfort. 
On the present occasion there was need of all such sup-| In the depth of winter, and after she had been for 
port, and the painful interval of more than two years’|many weary months without receiving a line from Ber- 
separation became an ordeal to their true love, which | trand, she set out with her mother on a professional tour 
would have scattered a less well-founded passion to the |to Stutgardt, Munich, and Vienna. Inspite of her being 
winds and waves. [t only deepened and confirmed theirs. | extremely low spirited and disconsolate, and in the worst 
Scarcely was Bertrand gone when all the world began | mood which could be imagined to contribute, night after 
to criticise his conduct in every possible way; and, sin-|night, to the amusement of the public, she produced 
gularly enough, the very honourable and judicious motive | every where a great impression. Her unaffected melan- 
which had prompted him to defer his marriage for the|choly, her amiable and gentle manners, and her personal 
present was tortured into an argument against him in |attractions, won for her every where many friends 
the eyes of the public. It was maintained that his desire | amongst persons of taste and understanding ; while her 
to obtain his parents’ consent was a mere excuse, and | voice and other accomplishments received the applause 
all the worse for taking upon himself the pretext of ajof the multitude. But praise fell dead upon her ear, 
duty ; that he had all along been insincere; and, in land the success which she met with contributed fully as 
short, that the woman he had trifled with would never|much to wound her delicacy as to gratify her pride; and 
see him, or hear of him again. Much of this and many | though the mother rejoiced at these opening prospects, 
other things came to the poor girl’s ears through the in-| the gir! herself wept in secret bitterness of spirit over 
dustrious kindness of her friends. She could not help her own popularity. In the midst of these applauses, 
being much distressed at what was so freely handed to | she wrote constantly to her distant lover, and the burthen 
her from every corner of the town; but she never gave |of every page was, “ Come quickly, and fetch me away ; 
way in the least, and only the more fondly cherished in | [ am heartily sick of this wretched kind of life.” 
silent confidence her deep-rooted conviction of her lover’s| ‘Towards the end of spring it was known at Frank. 
honesty and sincerity throughout, and with every appear-| fort that she had been engaged, on very advantageous 
ance of good reason she reckoned on his constancy, | terms, at one of the principal theatres of Vienna; and 
knowing how true she was herself. |what astonished and mortified those who were in the 
In process of time letters arrived, written during the/secret of her history, it appeared that she had signed a 
voyage, from Madeira and elsewhere. These quieted |contract for two years. It was the more surprising and 








explanations in person. «If, however,” said he, to the 


the noise for a time; but, by degrees, the first notions! provoking that she had been compelled to adopt this 
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course by the importunities of the people about her, as and requesting him to intercede with the Austrian autho- |and purposes, a prisoner. True to the proverb, however, 


Bertrand had written in the autumn to say, that in the! rities, she might possibly succeed in getting off. So| the pith of the lady’s letter lay in the postscript, which 


beginning of the year he hoped to obtain leave of ab-| firmly indeed was he persuaded that this plan would 
sence, 


set forth, in a few mysterious words, that something was 


As she had not since heard from him, she ought! prove successful, that, when an obliging and kind offi-| doing at that moment which might possibly end in her 


no doubt to have abided by the words of his last letter, | cial friend undertook to write to Vienna in the terms/ release; but what this something was, she purposely 


and so she promised and resolved to do ; but itis one thing | suggested, he became comparatively tranquil, and started 
to resolve and promise to be prudent and cautious, and| the next day for London. He hoped, he said, to be back 
another to act in that spirit in the midst of doubts and at Frankfort by the 18th, after his ordination—by which 
difficulties, and especially in the face of those considera-| time he bad no doubt the lady would have arrived, aud 


tions which take the name of duties, and are urged with if the marriage could take place on the 19th or 20th of 


earnestness by those to whom essentially our obedience June, there would still be time to reach Portsmouth by 
ls due. 


/avoided explaining, lest her letter might be tampered 
| with. 

| This communication naturally increased the embar- 
rassments of our hero’s desperate condition, and the 
grand question became, whether he ought himself to 
start for Vienna, and endeavour to carry off his future 


the 30th, on which day the Fairy Queen—the romantic} wife, knight-errant fashion, vi et armis, or wait for two 


However this may be judged of by persons who have and appropriate name of the good ship—was to set sail] or three days longer, to learn the result of the British 


been exposed to such domestic influence—to call it by | for India. 
its mildest term—our poor, worn-out heroine at last gave | 


minister's interference, which he knew was in progress, 


The promised letters were written to the authorities| It was urged upon him, and he could not deny the force 


way, and signed the contract which bound ber for two) at Vienna, but, before any answer had been received, Ber-/ of the reasoning, that he ought at all events to wait till 


years to a slavery of no sinall severity, as the issue will, trand suddenly reappeared at Frankfort on the 14th, 
show. ; : | several days sooner than it had been calculated he could 

T'wo days after she had taken this incautious step, a} by possibility have returned. To his eager and breath- 
letter was received from Bertrand himself, dated London, | less interrogatories, “where is she !—where can I find 
and addressed to his faithful friend at Frankfort. Of) her?” only the forlorn answer could be given that no- 
course it enclosed one for the lady he hoped almost im-! thing was yet knowr. 
mediately to call his wife, and he instructed his friend to! Under the influence of the cheerful views of his 
put it into her owu lands immediately, for he took it for) friends, and their confident hopes of all going right and 
granted, poor fellow ! that she was still at Frankfort. | in good time for his voyage, he became a little more 

It also appeared that, owing to some misapprehension | composed, and related to them how it had been possible 
of the proper forms, he had quitted India without having, for him to return to Frankfort so much sooner than he 
received the regular official leave, so that on his present-| had contemplated. 
ing himself at the foreign office, he was called upon to| It appeared that the Bishop of Loudon, seeing him 
explain the reason of being absent from his post. ‘This much agitated, had begged to know the cause of his 
he found no difficulty in doing. so far as was necessary | anxiety. Those who have the happiness of being per- 
to exculpate himself. Nevertheless, as his being absent | sonally acquainted with this no less amiable than dis- 
was deemed quite irregular, he was peremptorily re-| tinguished prelate, need not be told with what kindly 
quired to return forthwith in the very vessel which hadj interest he would listen to such a story. Nor will they 


brought him to Europe. 

Now, as this ship was to sail about the end of June, 
and it was already past the 20th of May, he had no time 
to lose, even supposing that he had nothing but his mar- 
To render him eligible, however, 
for the appointment which had been seut out to him, 
but which had crossed him on his way home, it was ne- 


riage to get settled. 


cessary that he should be back in England on the 10th} 


of June, to be examined by the Bishop of London pre- 
vious to his admission to priest’s orders. So great was 
his haste, that he wrote to beg his friend to look out for 
any English clergyman who might be traveling through 
Frankfort, and, if possible, induce bim to stay there a 
day or two, that the marriage ceremony might be per- 
formed at the British mission. 

On the 27th of May, he arrived at Frankfort, and 
there learned with unspeakable dismay that the lady was 
abseut, at a distance, and a bond-servant, as will be seen, 
to no very lenient task-masters. His disappointment 
and grief were excessive ; but there was no leisure for 
regrets, and time pressed hard upon him. Nothing, 
however, could be done till her answer came to his first 
letters from London on his arrival from India, and he 
was obliged to wait, in an agony of suspense, till the 3d 
of June, before her reply reached him at Frankfort. 

Nor did the contents of the despatch serve materially 


to lessen his distress; on the contrary, they threw a| who knew the circumstances, took a sort of personal in- 


fearful damp over the whole business. In words breath-| 
ing the deepest despair, she announced to her half dis-| 
tracted lover that the inanager was inexorable, and would | 
not hear of her leaving Vienna one hour before the ex-| 
piration of the two years stipulated in the fatal contract. | 
How to act, she said. she knew not; and bitter were the| 


| be surprised at the prompt and business-like goodness of 
| heart which induced him at once to suggest to the young 
man to defer his ordination until his arrival in India. 
One of the newly-appointed bishops, he said, was to sail 
in a fortnight, and to him the necessary letters demissory 
should be given, empowering him to ordain our friend 
on his arrival. His lordship may well have conceived 
| that the young man’s thoughts and feelings were at this 
moment rather too deeply fixed on the things of this 
earth, for him to attend adequately to the calm and de- 
liberate considerations connected with the solemn cere- 
mony alluded to. ‘The good bishop did not say so, 
however, but having merely expressed the strongest in- 
terest in the eventual success of these romantic adven- 
tures, he begged the young man instantly to return to 
Frankfort, because he must insist upon his sailing at the 
end of the month, as had been ordered by the Foreign 
Office. 

I forgot to mention that Bertrand had lodged a couple 
of hundred pounds with the captain of the Fairy Queen 
as part of the passage money for himself and his wife 
to India; and he had requested the captain, of whom he 
had made a cordial friend on his voyage homewards, to 
wait for him until the first week of July. To this the 
other consented; for although it was some days later 
than he intended to sail, he, in common with every one 





terest in our hero’s success. 

The 1st of July, however, was now fast approaching, 
and the poor fellow, half dead with anxiety, was obliged 
to wait at Frankfort till some answer came. He did ex- 
pect, indeed, that she for whom he watched would arrive 
in person to set all to rights. The road leading from 


reproaches she beaped on herself for having been weak Vienna was his only haunt; and every carriage that 
enough to sign the ill-fated bond, which chained her to| came that way partook of his scrutiny; but all in vain. 
as galling a servitude as ever broke the heart of any| Love seemed to be winglesa in this case; and as the 
galley slave. / | post in Germany is but a poor representative of Cupid, 
“ For mercy’s sake!’ she wrote, “do not condemn/ it was not till the 18th, four weary days after Bertrand’s 
me. or suppose that in contracting these odious enzage-| arrival from England, that a letter reached him from Vi- 
ments, I dreamed of breaking faith with you. My love) enna. 
and faith are the same, and must be so for ever, and I) he lady of his love, it seemed, was in as bad a pre- 
beseech you to come to Vienna without a moment's loss dicament as ever was any captive damsel in a romance. 
of time, to bring me away, for in truth I am beside my-, Her position, she wrote, was almost hopeless; for the 
self. I have no one to advise—no one to act for me.” | manager was not only inexorable, and deaf to all her 
We may conceive his state of mind on finding him-| prayers and tears, but so apprehensive that she would 
self unable to comply with a iequest so urged. But it) attempt to cut and run, that he applied to the authori- 
was quite impossible for him, without utter ruin to all) ties, and requested them to refuse her a passport, in the 
his prospects, to fail in his appointment in England on| event of her applying for one, General orders were ac- 
the 10th, What was to be done? It struck him andj cordingly given to this effect; and two police officers 


the 23d, the return of post to the oflicial application ; 
and there was a possibility that the lady might arrive at 
Frankfort by that time, in which case all minor difficul- 
ties would be at an end. 

In that event, they could be married on the 24th; for 
a clergyman, who happened to be passing, consented to 
wait a few days, and held himself ready to clench the 
bolt which was at last to bind these true hearts together. 
If this could be effected, they might still reach London 
by the 29th or 30th, and thus save their passage, by ar- 
riving at Portsmouth before the Ist of July. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out to him, that 
even setting aside the possibility, or rather very great 
probability, of his passing the lady on the road, (in 
which case his journey to Vienna would be worse than 
useless,) he could not be back at Frankfort before the 
end of the month, and thus inevitably would be too late 
for the impatient Fairy Queen. 

The disadvantages attendant upon that contingency 
were not a few. In the first place, he would lose his 
deposited passage money; in the second, which was 
worse, he would incur the displeasure of the Foreign 
Office ; and in the third—besides in some degree break- 
ing faith with the generous Bishop of London—he 
would certainly fail to meet the Bishop of Madras, as 
had been arranged, and thus his ordination could not 
take place. These formidable considerations, placed in 
their naked truth before him, like the technical explana- 
tions of a surgeon on the necessity of an amputation, 
opened the poor patient’s eyes to the precarious nature 
of his position, and with what fortitude he could mus- 
ter, he agreed to wait at Frankfort till the 23d of the 
month, 

But when the 23d arrived, there arrived no lady ; and 
what was totally inexplicable, no letter! Our hero, now 
grown quite desperate, broke away from all his reason- 
able friends, hired 8 carriage, and on that very evening 
started post for Vienna, with the pleasant prospect of 
being. accompanied in his rattling vehicle by no better 
companions than his own harassing thoughts, for four 
days and four nights, before there was a possibility of 
his anxiety being relieved. 

Fortunately he had sufficient rationality left, before 
he started to write a few lines to the captain of the ship, 
to state in what a wretched predicament he was placed, 
and to entreat him, if he possibly could, to wait a little 
longer. “If you cannot,” added he, “I must of course 
forfeit my passage. money, put my character in hazard, 
at all events, for prudence and propriety ; and perhaps 
sacrifice all my prospects in life.” 

Nothing was heard either of the lady or of the gen- 
tleman for eight days; that is to say, until the Ist of 
July, the very day on which, had things gone right, they 
ought to have been bounding over the waves on board 
the good ship Fairy Queen. 

In the evening of that eventful day, the lady and her 
mother arrived at Frankfort, in good health, but almost 
expiring with fatigue. She had seen nothing and heard 
nothing of her lover, and immeasurable was her disap- 
pointment not tu find him at Frankfort. 

It appeared that the ladies, having grown desperate at 
the barbarous and unjustifiable treatment of the manager 
of the theatre, to whom an ample compensation had been 
offered, resolved to have recourse to stratagem; and as 
there is a perseverance in the German character which, 
when stimulated by a generous motive, overcomes every 
obstacle not absolutely insuperable, these two unassisted 
females managed to elude even the proverbial vigilance 





others, that, if an application could be made to the Bri-| being placed night and day at the door of the house in 
tis minister at Vienna, stating all the circunsstances,| which she and her mother lodged, she was, to all intents 


of the Austrian police, though fully on the alert! 
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Having observed that a visiter of their landlord’s was 
somewhat moved by witnessing their distress, they pre- 
vailed upon him to assist them in hiring a large cart, 
drawn by four oxen, which they ordered to be ready for! 
them on the high-road at nine o’clock in the evening of| 
the 24th—just one day after poor Bertrand was posting | 
along to their rescue in the opposite direction, This 
cart belonged to a set of smugglers, who for a round) 
sum of money consented to place it at the disposal of| 
the ladies, or to convey them in it to the frontiers of 
Bavaria. 

A little before nine o'clock, accordingly, the ladies 
stepped out as if to take a walk in the Prater, and as 
they carried nothing with them but their purses and pa- 
rasols, no suspicion was excited, and they succeeded in 
mounting the wagon unobserved. Once there, they were 
speedily concealed under some straw which had been 
provided for the occasion; and as a mattress was placed 
at the bottom, and an awning drawn overhead, they were 
not very uncomfortably circumstanced. As the quickest 
posting in Germany tries the patience of the most easy 
going travellers, we may figure to ourselves the agony 
of a young lady flying to join her lover in a broad- 
wheeled wagon, drawn by four oxen, and moving at a 
foot’s pace; and their misery must have been not a little 
augmented by knowing how readily they might have 
been overtaken should the secret of their mode of escape 
have leaked out. 

Nothing occurred, however, to disturb them till they 
came within a few hundred yards of the Bavarian fron- 
tier, when, as they had no passports, they were filled 
with fears of being stopped by the gens-d’armes. It 
then occurred to them that the best way to avoid ex- 
citing suspicion, as the wagon was sure to be searched, 
was to get out and walk at such a distance before as to 
imply no connection between it and them. In this way, 
with their open prayer books in their hands, as though 
on a pilgrimage, they passed the dreaded frontier—not, 
indeed, unobserved, but unobstructed, for every one made 
way for the holy sisters, and all the men took off their 
hats out of respect, and little dreaming to whom they 
were paying such honours. 

By these devices and various other contrivances, and 
after traveling by the most heterogenous conveyances, 
and often on foot, for leagues together, they reached 
Frankfort on the eighth day from the time of their es- 
cape from Vienna. 

Strange to say, Bertrand arrived also at Frankfort, on 
his return, on the very same evening, an hour before the 
ladies, after having travelled post eight days and eight 
nights, during which interval he had made just twice 
the journey they had gone, and it is certain he must 
once have met them, and once overtaken them. 

His surprise on reaching Vienna to find the birds 
flown was only equalled by his delight to know that they 
had escaped, and that they could not be traced. He 
knew well enough the direction of their flight, and in 
that direction he at once turned his horses’ heads,— 
waiting no longer in the capital than to strike a bargain 
with a set of wood-cutters, to give the iron-hearted ma- 
nager of the theatre a sound cudgeling. 

The sequel of the story may be easily imagined. The 
course of true love had been well Macadamized by all 
this hammering, and ran smooth at last. A couple of 
days for rest were deemed no more thin enough, as all 
hopes of the ship having waited for them were gone. 
Unfortunately, too, the clergyman who was to have mar- 
ried them had been obliged to leave Frankfort; so they 
were compelled to proceed to the Hague, where matri- 
mony crowned with happiness the hero and heroine of 
so much truth, constancy, and perseverance, 

The mother, handsomely and permanently provided 
for by her son-in-law, returned to her own country, 
while the young couple proceeded at once to London. 
There they learned, to their great joy, that the generous 
captain of the Fairy Queen had consented to defer his 
departure from day to day, in hopes of his young friend 
being able to make out his marriage. By dint of great 
exertion they arranged all their business in one day, 
reached Portsmouth in the course of the night, in good 
time to embark ; and set sail, with a fair wind and joy- 
ous hearts, for the other side of the world, 


— 





CHAPTER XVI. 
The festivities of Hainfeld. 


Week rolled away after week at Hainfeld, and the 
longer we staid and the more we saw of the charming 
old countess the less inclined we felt to brave the cold 
and discomfort of a winter’s journey. And though the 
season proved uncommonly mild, we never felt sure how 
svon the frost and snow might set in and upset all our 
calculations. ‘The countess, who was always on the 
watch, took advantage of these moments of doubt in 
our minds, and never ceased urging us to remain by her. 
As heretofore, also, she laboured incessantly to amuse 
us, either by getting pleasant people to come to the 
house, or sending us to visit such of her neighbours as 
she thought would interest us. But after all, her own 
conversation furnished our highest enjoyment, and no 
portion of every happy day was so delightful to us all 
as that in which we took our regular turns by her bed- 
side. 

When the day came which we had last fixed for 
starting,—I think it was the Ist of December,—no one 
seemed inclined to take any notice of it, and of course 
least of all the countess. And towards the close of the 
year we had, by a sort of mutual agreement, ceased to 
speak on the subject of our departure, and for the time 
we felt as if we had at last found a home after our 
many wanderings. 

The closing day of the year has extra claims upon 
my attention, as it is my birthday; and I could say at 
Hainfeld, as I say now, that I do not wish to be one 
year or one day younger. I suppose, indeed, that the 
precise period at which people begin to regret being so 
old, varies with different individuals. I presume that 
regrets on the score of age will be most acute with those 
who, on lovking back, see many opportunities wasted 
which they might have enjoyed in their season, but of 
which they can no longer taste when the years are gone 
in which alone, by the construction of our nature, these 
could have been relished. 

I am acquainted with many persons who try to anti- 
cipate these matters, and begin too soon with every 
thing; but I know still more who are constantly a stage 
too late, who let the seasons of happiness slip past in 
discontent, and never learn how to profit by the present 
hour. 

I cannot say I have been troubled in this way; for I 
have enjoyed, to the full, each successive period of my 
life, as it has rolled over me; and, just as I began to 
feel that I had had nearly enough of any one period, 
new circumstances, more or less fortunate and agreeable, 
began to start up, and to give me fresher, and, generally 
speaking, more lively interest in the coming period than 
in that which had just elapsed. As a middy, I was 
happy—as a lieutenant, happier—as a captain, happiest ! 
I remember thinking that the period from 1815 to 1823, 
during which I commanded different ships of war, could 
not by any possibility be exceeded in enjoyment; and 
yet I have found the dozen years which succeeded 
greatly happier, though in a very different way. It is 
upon this that the whole matter turns. Different sea- 
sons of life, like different seasons of the year, require 
different dresses; and if these be misplaced, there is no 
comfort. 

Were I asked to review my happy life, and to say what 
stage of it I enjoyed most, I think I should pitch upon 
that during which I passed my days in the scientific, 
literary, and political society of London, and my nights 
in dancing and flirting till sunrise, in the delicious para- 
dise of Almack’s, or the still more bewitching ball-rooms 
of Edinburgh! Perhaps next best was the quiet half 
year spent in the Schloss Hainfeld. 

What the future is to produce is a secret in the keep- 
ing of that close old fellow, Time; but I await the deci- 
sion with cheerfulness and humble confidence, sure that 
whatever is sent will be for the best, be it what it may. 

The good old countess, who, as I have mentioned, lay 
in bed meditating how she could entertain us, contrived 
on the occasion of my birthday to get up a little cere- 
mony after the fashion of Styria, to do me honour, as 
she was good enough to say. I felt much honoured ac- 
cordingly; the children were enchanted, and all the 
household were made very happy in a rustic way; 
while the countess, who superintended the whole in its 





minutest details, and who, in spite of her griefs, was al- 





ways cheerful, and often quite merry, enjoyed the festivi- 
ties, so far as she could see them or hear of them, with 
all the ardour of a young person. 

On the 31st of Decemter, accordingly, as soon as din- 
ner was over, the master of the revels and chief manager, 
Joseph, announced to us that the ceremony was now to 
commence; and we were ushered in all form, through 
the billiard-room, and the little parlour beyond it, into 
the library. In the middle was placed a semicircular 
range of chairs, the centre one of which was a huge, 
old, high-backed, gilt piece of furniture, on which I was 
desired to seat myself. The older members of my fa- 
mily took post on the right, the younger on the left, ex- 
cept the youngest of all, aged a year and a half, who sat 
on my knee; such being considered the place and posi- 
tion in which the young graf, as they called him, was 
least likely to make an uproar, 

In front, and a little on one side, were planted two 
rows of grim looking peasants, each six in number, and 
facing one another, so as to form an avenue tor the pro- 
cession, which soon entered. Those on the right band, 
the hereditary game keepers of the estate, carried ancient 
and curious fowling-pieces on their right shoulders. The 
party facing them, who bore the title of foresters, grasped 
the appropriate wood-axe in their hands; and, moreover, 
each of the twelve bore a blazing torch, which, bejng the 
only lightsin the room, shed a flaring but imperfect lustre 
over the dark oak panels and long lines of venerable 
volumes of the old castle library. 

Presently a flourish of trumpets was heard from the 
remote apartments of the suite, which was soon followed 
by the measured tread of fifty rough-shod feet, trampling 
like so many horses’ hoofs over the bare wooden floors, 
whose naked beauties had never been hid by a carpet 
since the mansion was founded by the great-great-grand- 
father of the last of the Purgstalls. 

At the head of the procession came the Verwalter, or, 
as we should call him in England, the bailiff or land- 
steward. In his hand he carried a roll of papers, as an 
emblem of his office. He was followed by all the differ- 
ent members of the household and of the bhome-farm, 
each one bearing, in like manner, some symbol of his 
specific employment. 

On reaching the table which stood before us, the Ver- 
walter addressed me in the following speech, which I 
give, together with my answer, first in the original Ger- 
man, for the advantage of the learned who are curious 
in such matters, and then in the English translation, for 
the benefit of the unlearned few who may happen to read 
these pages. The Verwalter spoke his speech boldly 
out; but I took the precaution of reading mine “en 
Prince ;” and I must not conceal the fact of its having 
been, like other great men’s speeches, written for me by 
my ministers. Unlike kings, however, in such cases, I 
got full credit with my audience not only for the thoughts 
—which really were mine—but for the borrowed lan- 
guage in which they were clothed. 

The Verwalter’s oration was as follows :— 

« Zur Feier des ‘l'ages, an welchem ein so weltberuhmter 
Mann geboren ward, werden wir von der hohen Frau 
Eigenthimerinn dieses Schlosses gesendet, auch von 
unserer Seite das Unserige beizutragen. 

“ Erlauben Sie uns daher, Ihnen bei dieser fastlichen 
Gelegenheit in ihrem Namen, und im Namen der ganzen 
Gegend unsere Huldigung und unsere besten Wunsche 
darzubringen ; und wenn einst Ihr Beruf Sie wieder in 
weit entfernte Linder dahin fihrt, so nehmen Sie die 
Versicherung mit, duss Sie unser Andenken an Ihre 
Gegenwart und unsere Verehrung tberall hinbegleiten 
wird.” 

To which I was graciously pleased to answer in the 
following words :— 


“ Herre Verwalter ! 
“Ich bin hoéchst erfreut iber die giitigen Wiunsche 
meiner ausgezeichneten Freundin, der Gratinn von 
Purgstall, vorziiglich, da sie mir von einem so wissen- 
schaftlichen Mann dargebracht werden. 

“Obschon die verehrte Frau Grifinn leider durch 
Krankheit verhindert wird, dieses Fest durch ihre Ge- 
genwart zu verherrlichen, so ist der Ever und die 
Aufmerksamkeit ihrer Untergebenen fir ups so gross, 
dass man uns nicht besser behandeln kounte, Waren wir 
selbst die Herren dieses Schlosses. 

“ Die Exinnerung an unsern Aufenthalt in Hainfeld 
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HALL’S WINTER IN LOWER STYRIA. 








arkeit 


wird uns Uberall hinbegleiten, und mit Dankb 
erfiillen. 
“Ich bitte Sie, diese meine Gesinnungen dem ganzen 


Hausgesinde mitzutheilen.” 


These speeches, done into English, are as follows :— 
The Verwalter said to me, 

«“ The honoured mistress of this castle has commission- 
ed us to celebrate the anniversary of the day on whicha 
man so renowned all over the world was born. We are 
assembled here in person to contribute as far as we can 
to fulfil this object. 

« Allow us, upon this festal occasion, in the name of 
our mistress, and in that of the whole neighbourhood, to 
offer you our homage, our best wishes, and our assur- 
ances that, when you shall again be called to distant 
lands, you will bear with you every where our remem- 
brance of your presence amongst us, and our grateful 
sense of the honour you have done us.” 

To which I replied :— 

“Mr, Bailiff! 

“Tam highly gratified by the good wishes of my much 

honoured friend, the Countess Purgstall, more particularly 


as they are communicated to me by so learned a per-| 


sonace, 

« Although, alas! our most estimable countess is pre- 
vented by iliness from honouring this festival by her 
presence, so great have been the zeal and the attentions 
of all her people to us, that, had we been masters of the 
castle, we could not have been treated with more dis- 
tinction, 

«“ Wherever we may go we shall ever retain the most} 
pleasing recollection of our visit to Hainfeld; and I beg, 
sir, you will make our most grateful acknowledgments | 
known to the whole household.” 


|so short that it put no one to any grave or great exer- 


As soon as these speeches were over, all the countess’s 
establishment passed round the library in pairs in review 
Each couple carried something to indicate 
The washer- 


before us. 
the department to which they belonged. 
women carried a tub a-piece as white as snow—the 
woodmen a shining hatchet—the gardeners bore a hand-| 
some vase in which a laurel grew—this they placed on 
a table before me. The cooks in like manner carried a 
huge cake, and the Verwalterin, or Madame Bailiff, pre- 
sented my little son with a bunch of grapes almost as 
big as himself. ‘The maids twirled their brooms—the 
coachmen flourished their whips—and the swarthy black- | 
smiths of the castle handled their sledge-hammers as if} 
they had been models in paper—while the masons 
brought up the rear, trowels in hand. 

The following is a list of the persons forming the| 


| 
| 
| 


Countess’s establishment :— 
| 

PERSONEN 

WELCHE DEN Ernzvue am 31 Decempen, 1834, 


iN Hainretpy Biiperen. | 
Car] Steinhauser, PReamter 
His Secretary 
Franz Annuer, Richter 
von Gneibing. | 
Magistrate of the Vil- 
lage of Gneibing 
rich Falk, Gerichtsdiener. 
Constable, 


Alois Perger, Verwalter 
Landsteward.) 

Joseph Tramer, Richter von Letter dorf 
Magistrate of Leitersdorft 





Pepi Bossi, Kamerjungfer Maric Perger, Verwalterin. 
I ne de Chambre to the The Landsteward’s 
Countess Wife and Iouse- 
Marie Stabert, Ko chin. Nanette Po 
Cook Cook's Apprentice 


#Stubenm™’ dehen. ip 
¢ (UniderHousemaids.)} Babette Dicher. 


iW. sherinen. S ATorie wal j 
\ Washerwomen. } Maric Berghold. } 


Marie Stodt 


Juliana Knotz 


Marie Enrst ? Mayerhof M igde. \ Constantia Tramer 
Constantia Fritz. § Assistants ¢ Marie Kershberger. 
aed sa "ory ly } 
Joseph Bibl ¢Gortner, Garden- ¢ Jonan Niiss. 
4 ers ? 
Anton Pemer, SchUfer (Shepherd, 


¢ Kutscher, (Coach \ 
as 3 Anton Fink. 


? Hausknechte 

\ House Servants.) 
/ Maverknechte 

4 Farm Servants 


Valentin Laufer 
Joseph Tramer } Michael Maurer. 


4 Johan Miillner. 
« Mathias Stess | 


Joseph Meixnen. 
Joseph Amshl 
Franz Stirzer 
Michl. Greiner, Schmid 
Smitie. 


¢ Jacob Baumkircher | 
Michl. Brenn Zimmer. | 
mann. Carpenter., | 


|have been acted on the last day of the year, after the 


|sis and pertinent gesture—so quickly do children pick 


| it constantly. 


| there, either of actors or audience, seemed to enjoy the 


quarter of an hour by some one of the party. 


| all so happy that any thoughts of leaving Hainfeld should 





Verwalter. He escaped from the dilemma by acting as 
master of the ceremonies. 

I need not add that the evening wound up with a 
dance and a supper, which made the old castle shake to 
its foundations with long-forgotten gaiety ; for, until our 
coming, during nearly twenty dreary years, though there 
had been frequent guests within its walls, there had 
been no merriment since the fatal day when the poor 
countess’s son, her only child, and the last of his race, 
expired in her arms, and left her the desolate mistress 
of the vacant halls and innumerable apartments of Hain- 
feld, once the rallying point for mirth to all the country 
round, 

It was in vain that we laughed, and danced, or tried 
to be merry. ‘The sad absence of our venerable and ex- 
cellent friend cast a blank upon every thing, and it was 
really more to gratify her than ourselves that we engaged 
in such amusements. The ceremony just described, in- 
deed, was entirely her ordering; yet she never rested, 
‘or could believe that we were happy, unless we took 
more active steps to show our contentment. ‘T’o please 
her, therefore, some friends who lived near us, and who 
had consented to pass Christmas and the New Year at 
the castle, aided by our children’s governess, a German 
| lady, and by the children themselves, put a play of Kot- 
zebue in preparation. Nothing was thought of for 
some weeks but rehearsals, dresses, and decorations; 
and a stranger coming in would scarcely have believed 
that he was in what the countess called a house of 
mourning. ‘ Der Educationsrath” was accordingly to 


procession of the household, and in their presence. The 
little piece above mentioned was chosen for our private 
theatricals, because it included no more characters than 
our party had strength for; and, being in one act, was 


tion, and promised to keep none of us out of bed beyond 
the sober hours which we had established in our peace- 
ful castle. My eldest daughter, then about nine years 
old, was to take one of the principal characters; and 
the youngest, who was about five and a half, was to 
speak the prologue. 

The whole thing was put in motion by the countess 
to amuse the children more than the grown-up folks. 
But when the day approached, the eldest child took a 
stiff neck, and it was deemed impossible to proceed with 
a play of which the principal performer must have her 
head on one shoulder. ‘The countess was in despair at 
this contretemps, and one might have imagined her some 
disappointed young lady, so grievously did she lament 
over the interruption—for such only she determined it 
should be. With her usual tone of authority, she in- 
sisted upon all her friends remaining in the castle till 
the actors were ready ; and, as they were nothing loth, 
our society held together, and in due season we had our 
play. The prologue was spoken with excellent empha- 


up a language when living amongst people who speak 
The eldest girl went through her part in 
the play as if, instead of having applied to German only 
a few months, she had been bred and born behind the 
scenes of the theatre-imperial at Vienna! ‘The other 
characters were admirably sustained, and the whole 
thing went off with great and deserved applause. Every 
member of the household was present, and as many of 
the peasants as the room could hold were squeezed in. 
Their delight of course was extreme; but not a mortal 


fun half so much as the poor, old, bedridden countess, 
to whom a report of what was passing was made every 
At all 
stages of these festivities she mixed in every thing, gave 
her best advice, or issued her commands, even to the 
smallest details. Such indeed was the sort of juvenile 
excitement of her spirits, that we were really glad when 
these gaieties were at an end—for we almost feared she 
would work herself into a worse fever than she already 
pretty constantly had, in her intense anxiety to make us 


be banished from our heads. This being, as I have al- 


ready mentioned more than once, the grand object of 

what she called “the small remainder of her wretched 
The Butler « Joseph” does not appear in the above list, | existence in this solitary world,” 

as he was far too great a man to join sucha train; while, | 


Lorenz Zach, Maurer. ‘Masons Augustin Lifter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A chapter of accidents. 


A long while ago, when I was preparing for a voyage 
to China, I asked an old gentleman, well acquainted 
with those countries, to give me some hints for my guid- 
ance amongst a people so different in manners from 
those I had been accustomed to. The old boy, who 
seldom said any thing without a spice of sarcasm, re- 
flected a moment, and then replied— 

“ Whenever you kill a Chinese, throw him as quietly 
and quickly as you can into the river!” 

The satire here was directed against the absurd laws 
of China, which hold the person who is found nearest 
to a dead body responsible for the death. The effect of 
this is to drive away all assistance from a person who 
either is or may be thought to be dying,—in short, to 
deprive him of help exactly at the time when it might 
be most useful to him, or when, if it could not be useful 
in saving his life, it might soothe and cheer his last mo- 
ments. We laugh at the perverse folly of the Chinese, 
but in civilised Europe it is sometimes not much better, 
At Naples, for instance, a similar law prevails with that 
in the celestial empire; and I remember hearing of an 
English lady, who was driving in her open carriage in 
the most public street of Naples, when the coachman 
was seized with a fit and fell back into the carriage; the 
people stopped the horses, but, as not a Neapolitan would 
come to the lady’s assistance, the man might have died 
of suffocation from the position he was in, had not an 
English gentleman, who happened to be passing, rescued 
him from his awkward predicament. The coachman 
recovered, and nothing was said; but had he died on the 
spot, the gentleman would have been “ had-up” as a cul- 
prit at the police-office, just as if he had been in Canton! 
A prudent man, therefore, when traveling in foreign 
parts, of which he does not well know the laws and cus- 
toms, will do well either to put his humanity in his 
pocket, or be very careful how he pulls it out. The 
safest plan, no doubt, is to follow the example of the 
priest and the Levite, and pass on the other side of the 
way. But this will not always do, for external and in- 
ternal reasons which need not be stated; and travellers, 
as well as those who remain at home, are sometimes 
obliged to stop and act on occasions when their indo- 
lence or their fears might prompt them to pass on as 
smartly as possible. 

I was taking my usual constitutional walk one day 
at Hainfeld, on the high-road between the castle and 
the village of Feldbach, when I saw two women with 
disheveled locks and wild gestures running towards me. 
On nearing them I heard their cries for assistance, and 
learned that a wretched man, whose wagon (as all car- 
riages are called in that country) had been overturned, 
was lying. under it, and was either dead or dying. 

On reaching the spot, I found, sure enough, the poor 
knecht as they called him lying on his face, with his 
arms stretched out, his head down hill, and his legs un- 
derneath the inverted vehicle. Although it was only 
one of those light traveling carts, with a gig seat fixed 
in it, which we see every where, it was too heavy for me 
to remove altogether. As the man appeared to be dying, 
however, I prevailed on the women to assist me in mov- 
ing the cart a little, and we succeeded at length in get- 
ting the left leg free. The other we could by no means 
disengage for a long time, and I despatched one of the 
women to a house not far off to beg for more masculine 
aid in our difficulty. I at last got out the other leg, and 
was glad to find it not broken. 

My next care was to turn the knecht on his back, and 
then I saw to my horror that his face was as black as 
my boot—his eyes closed, and his mouth full of blood. 
He lay gasping for breath, each inspiration being accom- 
panied by a whistling sound between a cry and a groan. 
I could just feel his pulse, and in doing so I found his 
arm as cold as ice. It seemed evident to me that he 
was dying. 

My first operation was to slew him round, as we say 
at sea, so as to bring his head up hill—for the cart had 
fallen over a bank formed by the sloping side of the 
road raised above the flat alluvial plain of the Raab-Thal. 
[ was glad to see the poor knecht’s face become less 
black in the course of a minute or two; but, as he was 
manifestly at any rate not long for this world, I began 





on the other hand, his rank is much below that of the! » 


to think that I ought at all hazards to take some steps 











































































